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Th^rd !.n a series of^iXr this volume reports 

findings concernino the impact of Project Developmental Continuity 
fPpC) on the parents of the evaluation study's cohort of children as 
well as preliminary findinas on the relationship between family 
chf ac^erist ics and_ prcaram outcome variables, up to the tiiie the 
children had completed arade 1, Beaun _at_ I5_sites in_197iJ iith the 
purpose of ensuriha that disadvantaged children receive continuous 
i'^ d^ vidti?-li^ed attention as *!hev prbaress from Head Start through the 
early primary afades^Ppc emphasizes the involveme of _ 
admini St ratorsr classroom staff and parents in formulating 
educational aoals and in curriculum development, After the 
introduction aiven in the first chap^er^ Chapter IT presents a 
general model of the intended effects cf Ppc and a description of how 
the_ ''•reatmen* was intended to produce *he desired effects. The 
evaluators' conceptual. proaression from b?sic framework. to the 
specification of variables and apprbpriate_instruments is also 
describedw Chapter III describes the methods used to collect data and 
outlines data analysis procedures. Sample and instrument 
characteristics are presented in Chapter IV^ The bulk of the document 
Is contained in Chapter v which describes the results of tie analysis 
of the proaram's impact on parents. Brief conclusions are presented 
in Chapter VT, Appendices include a descriptive summary of responses 
to parent interview items and a sample parent interview, 
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INTRODUCTION 



Project Developmental bontinuity (PbC) was begun in 197^ by the Admin- 
istratron for Children, Youth and Families (ACYF) as the first large-scale 
derndnst rat ion of coord I hated programming between Head Start centers and 
publ ic school s at 15 sites distributed across, the HEW regional offices arid 
the Indian and Migrant . Program Divisibh, It is hoped that the single most 
important effect of this undertaking will be to enhance the social competence 
of the children served — that is^ to increase their everyday effectiveness in 
dealing with their environment (at school, at home, in the community, and 
in soc[ety). PDC also aims to bring about broader and more Intensive involve- 
ment of parents and teachers in the governance of school affairs. 

As part of the overall Head Start imprdvemerit and iririovation effort, 
PDC emphasizes the irivdlvemeht of admiriistratdrs, classrodm staff, and 
parents, in formulating educational goals and/developing a corripreheris i ve 
curriculum. The object is to ensure that chi Id ren _ receive cdritiriudus in- 
dividualized attention as they progress from Head Start through. the early 

primary grades: If the program is successful, existing discontinuities 

between Head Start and elementary school experiences will be reduced by PDC 
mechan I sms that encourage conimun i cat ion and mutual dec [s ion-mak|ng among 
preschool and elementary school teachers, administrators, and parents: 

School brgariizatipris at the 15 sites receivisd furiding to design and 
implement seven prescribed cdmporiehtzi: 

• Administration: administrative cbdrdinatibn between arid 
within Head Start and elementary school; 

• Edac at ion : coordination of curriculum approaches snd 
educational goals; 

• Training: preservice and inservice teacher, staff and 
parent trairiirig i ri prdgram-rel ated areas ; 

• Developmental suppbrt services : cdmpreheris i ve services 
(medical, nutritional, and social) tb children and 
fami lies; 

m P^re^^nvol vement : Parent participation in policy-making, 
home-school activities, and classroom visits or volunteering; 

• Services for the harid icappe^l- : services for handicapped children 
arid childreri with learriirig disabilities; 

• Bill ngual /b I cu 1 tura 1 and mu 1 1 i cu 1 tura 1 educat ion : programs for . 
bin ngual /b icul tura 1 or mu 1 1 icu 1 1 ura 1 ch i 1 dren. 
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At the same time that projects were instituted, the High/Scope 
Educatjonal Research Fbundatibn was awarded the evaluation contract, the 
major purpose of which was to provide A6YF with information that would 
assist ft in its efforts to design effective programs for children. Tne 
contract called for the collection and analysis of process and impact data 
involving both quantitative and qualitative methodologies. 

Theeyaluatidn has proceeded in two phases. From 197^ to 1978 evalua- 
tion act ivi tes were aimed at analyzing program iinpl ementat idh arid assessing 
the feasibility of doing a five-year longitudinal study_that would follow 
one cohort of children from the time they entered .Head Start untij they 
completed third grade: ^ After judging the study feasible, ACYF funded the 
current phase of the eval uat ion (l979-'982) to examine the impact of PDG 
on part i ci pat^' ng institutions, teachers and classrooms, parents and child- 
ren iri eleveri of the twelve sites still participating in the project. 

A series of reports discuss impact. f i ndirigs as of spring of the test- 
cohort children's first-grade year (1979). This report. Impact on Parents , 
IS the third in the series. Other volumes in the series include: 

• ^ Vnlnme 1; The Eontext; Conc-f^-ptual Approach and Methods of the 

P D C E'v^l uat ion . ~Se^rves as an introduction providing a detailed 
descr Ipt ion of the PDC program and the purpose, methods and 
guiding framework of the impact evaluation: 

• Volume II, Impact. on inst i tut ions . Describes findings 
dealing spec i f i ca 1 1 y wi th _POC ' s _ impac c dri the i ris t i tut iona 1 
policies and procedures of participating Head Start ceriters 
and elementary schools. These find i ngs _ dre_ presented iri 
the context of the varied social educational settings 
surround i ng PDC: 

• Vdlume iV, Impact on- Teachers^ : Reports impact findings on 
teachers and classrooms. These impacts reflect treatment-related 
outcomes as well as dutccmes regardless of treatment: 

• Volume V, Impact on Children . Presents the firidings of analyses 
of PDC's impact on the PDC evaluation's cohort of childr'^n as of 
the end of grade 1: The volume also contains some prelimiriary 
examinations of the relationship between variables in the 
teacher, parent and chi Id domains. 

• Volume V!, Summary df Impact on- I ns^it-U^tJ ons , Teachers ^n-d 
Classro oms, Parents arid ChjldrerT Summarizes the evaluation 
resu' ts for 1979, when thecohort of children being studied 
in the evaluation had cdmpl_eted grade 1. Results are 
presented for each of the four major areas: i ns t i t ut idria 1 
Policies and procedures, teacher attitudes and behaviors iri 



^The results of this phase of the evaluatidn are described in: Love, 
Granville and Smith, 1978; and. Smith, Love, Morris, Spencer, ispa 
and Rosario, 1977: 



in the classroom and with parents, parent attitudes and 
behaviors in relation to their child's school, and the 
achievement of children: In addition, the volume surmiarizes 
the initial analyses of inter-relationships between the four 
major areas, such as the relationship between teacher 
attitudes and parent behaviors cbncisrning Involvement with 
their child*s school. 

This volume describes findings dealing with PDC's impact on parents 
of children in the evaluation cohort; Chapter II describes the conceptual 
framework guiding the study of PDC progress and effects: This framework 
has made it possible for us to begin to ''model" the concept of Project 
Developmental Continuity as well as the kind and direction of change 
necessary for its i ns t i tut ionaJ i zat i on , It is presented as two d i f f erent 
•'models": a cbhceptual model that describes Ideal ly the intended effects 
of PDC and an anal yt ic_model that describes bperat Idrial 1 y the change flow 
expected and required for bringing about the Intended ef"Fects, The con- 
structs and variables in the analytic model that relate to parent impact 
are presented in detail. Chapter Ml describes the methods used. to collect 
the data and outlines the data analysis procedures that were followed. 
Sample and instrument characteristics are dealt with in Chapter |V, whi le 
Chapter V describes the results of the analyses: Conclusions are presented 
jn Chapter VU The appendices are: Appendix A: Descriptive Summary of 
Responses to Parent Interview Items; and Appendix B: Parent Interview. 
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A FRAMEWORK FOR STUDYING PDC'S IMPACT ON PARENTS 



The_eval uat ibn has been largely shaped by a particular cbhceptidhi 
derived from the PDC guidelines, of the intended effects of PDC and the 
sequence of changes expected and required to bring about those effects; 
Before describing the design and methodology of the evaluation, we will 
i.n this section attempt to^Tnake this conceptual framework more explicit. 
This _ d i scuss ipri ha^ three parts. _ln the first two, we present a general 
model of the iritended effects of PDC, along with a cdhsideratidn of the 
PDC ''treatment" and how, _as described In the guidelines, itwas intended 
to produce the desired effects. In the third part we describe the process 
that was used to move from the basic framework to the specification of 
particular variables and appropriate data collection instruments for this 
phase of the evaluation. 



Sonie arlentlng Assumptions: The Concept of Developmental Cdhtlriuity 

TTie basic assumption underlying the PDC program-and consequently this 

evaluation is that the cdnditidn df developmental continuity implies a 

complex interaction I hyd Ivrng ah array df factors, bdth within and outside 
the school. As a result of this assumptidn, PDC was designed td be a 
comprehensive Intervention Into many aspects of the school , home and 
comnunity. However, although the implications of this basic assumptidn 
pe^-vade the program, the PDC guidelines never fully explicate this assumptidn 

!n_brder td design ah evaluation that is sensitive to the particular 

goals of the PDC program it_was necessary td distill from the gui del i nes 

the concept of deve 1 opmen ta 1 _ coht i nu i ty that appears td have shaped program 
guidelines: Figure 1 surranarizes the results of this exercise. We must 
emphasize that this conceptualization is not at present a theory td be 
tested by the data. Rather, it represents an orienting frarnewprk that has 
prdvided a basis for generating an analytic "Tiodel^ have come 

research questidhs, variables, and data col lection methodblbgie?. We have 
used this orienting framewdrk to guide the analysts and reporting of evalua- 
tion data. 

Simply stated, the conception of developmental cdhtinuity implicit 
in PDC suggests an Interactional model that appears to ihciude: (a) a 
child's intellectual, social, and physicaj development and background, 
and experiences in home and school ; (b) the attitudes^ knowledge and back- 
ground characteristics df parents and teachers: (c) the poUcIes and proce^ 
dures that prevail in the public school dr Head Start center: and^(d} the 
broader political, social and economic context of the school district and 
community. 
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Figure. 1 . 

The Eonceptlon of Developmental Cbritlhulty Assumed Iri PDC 
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We win returri later to cdnslderaribh of now each of the classes of 
factors in Figure i ^as defined bceratiohany for this evalLiatlbh^ arid 
of what vartaBies were neasarec in each dorr.airi. For the maneht^ hb*i«ver^ 
the following general definitions will suffice: 

© Chi Id developrent outcorriies . These, of course, ^r?.-^^ uT titrate 
cpncerr. of t":e rjZ srccrar:. The stated gdai of PDC is to erinahce 
children *s '^scclai corrDeiericv.'* According to the cuidei Ines, 
social cornpetence I he i uaes I nte i 1 ectua 1 ach revement , hea 1 th arid 
natrition, social -enor 5 ona i and lancuace develorment, priyslcal 
and mental health, and learning attitudes. 

• Parent benavicrs . This domain Includes parent behavicrs 
toward tne cnitd in the rib!T?e» and trie roie that trie parent 
p 1 ays i h s choo I H f e . 

m Parent 3^-I-^udes^rtd--kng\vIedce . Esoecial Iv iniDortant In this 
doTTia i ri are r a rent atrifjce^ reward the scnool or center 
and paren t <nbw i edge of cn i i d deve i dprrien t and ava i i ab 1 e coninun i ty 
resources . 

• Teacher' be^sviors an_d _c1assrocm sct^^Mtfes . T^I s dcjnain refers to 
the chiic*s experiences in tne ciassroc.'n anc to tre role or the 
teacher In these experiences. It includes ine pnysical environment 
that the teacner creates fcr the ch?,]d In the clasSrcdrn, the 
instructional ac-::roacri that. the teacner errpldvs; trie nariagerr:ent 
style of the teacher In riis/her dealings w? th the class, and tne 
genera* cHmate that the teacner establishes In the classroorr: for 
the chi Idren. 

• Teacher attitudes . -A sroad ana dften-notec dd^ttain- in the prograrti 
guidelines, tnis category refers to teachers' instructidhal practices 
and their perceptions or ^ and attitudes tcwarc parents, particularly 
parent involvement In their classrooms, and their persorial ecucat'onal 
phi losophy. 

9 I nst I iLi: ' ^ne 1 zz^'^-'iz^ei and- i^zx^^azLre^ . Th ; 5 zona in i nc I udes the 
activities anc ^rocecureS zr/at are round outside the classroom, 
but which influence what goes on In the ciassrddm. Such pdllcies 
■ and procedures Inciuce the c^ci s ion-mak i nc bodies and mechanisms 

\ that exis: 'n :ne scnocl . ine man^cemenr st'-jcure founc In tne 

\ school, procecLires "for arov icing services to cnilcren either Ins ice 

\ ■ or outside the classroom, patterns of connan I cat ; on and coordlna- 
\ tion in the school and between tne school ana other institutions, 
\ and traihirig that the school provides for teachers, parents, and 
\ • staff. 
V 

• Cbrrarsunlty arid educational context. No school cr family exists 

\ In a vacuum. T-e orccram Cwiceiines recognize that everything that 
'\pccurs in either setting Is shaoed and on occasion constrained dv 
cultural, political, and economic fsctcrs in tne community, and by 
priorities, policies, and programs of the school district. Another 
important feature of the cdrnmun i tycontext 'S the services fdr 
families and childreri that are available from agencies dutslde the 
school . 



• Child and43m\]y backcroonj, : A|th6ugh not general ly susceptible 
to change by school programs, the background of the ch|ld and his 
or herfamily are recognized in the guidel ines to oe [nportant 
determinants of development. This domain inclades such factors 
as ethnicity, SES, parents' educatiph and employment status, 
language spoken in the home., and prior preschool experience. 

teacher background characteristics . The guidelines say little 
about particular effects of specific background characteristics^ 
but they and_the literature do suggest that such factors are 

important influences on the teachers' behavior and ul t imatel y 

cn child development. The guidelines refer specif leal ly to certain 
experiences that at least some program teachers _shduld have had , 
such as training in bilingual education, or training in child 
development; the literature also suggests chat ethni c i ty , _ nurrber 
of years of teaching experience, and experience in special projects 
also influence teachers' professional behavior. 

The PdC guidelines do not discuss the precise interactions that are 
assumed to exist among these varjous factors. Consequently, Figure 1 
portrays only a c\c:e of continuous interactions that is driven by 
increiT,ental chahses acting on each otner in a positive way. One objective 
5f this evaluation Will be to explore and describe the strength and direction 
of relationships between variables within each domain. 

However, the guideHnes are quite clear in specifying an order in 

which changes occur to produce impacts on elements of the interactive cycle 
represented in Figure !- ^^^ny program that seeks to create develbpfnental 
continLity must first impact on institutions, and through them on parents^ 
and teachers, before it impacts.dh children; Figure 2 presents an analytic 
niode] that describes the direction of this change flow. 

As shown, PDC is expected to prpducef I rst certain interactive 
conditions favorable to the ihsti tut lonal izat ion of developmental continuity, 
which are then expected to lead to changes in child development outcomes. 
The operational strategy for producing these favorable conditions is to 
bring about the institutional or structural changes that then make ^t ^ 
possible for institutional actors (administrators, teachers and parents) 
to engage in educational practices that are mutually reinforcing and 
developmental ly continuous. At. first, [t is expected that the change flow 
will be moderated by the community and educational context' as well as 
teacher, child and family background characteristics. But Ideally, of 
course, the expectation is to create a chain of interactive changes that 
spread over time to eventually produce the kind of developmental _cycl e 
illustrated in Figure 1. In a sense, then, the analytic model of Figure 2 
represents an early stage in the PDC implementation process, and the 
ultimate steady state is represented by Figure 1. 
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Figure 2 
the Change Flow Assumed in PDC 




What Is the PDu Trearnent? 

Ife have ncted ti^at the ultlrate goal for tne PDC orocrarn Is to 
erfiance tne social conDeter.ce of tne cnl;cren It serves bv providing 
developTTehta 1 co'^rinuitv. Sor^e of the assuror ions inTo i i ci t in the guide- 
lines aboar the interactive factors i Evolved In this brbcess have. already 
been examined. The cues r ion we rnost aSK next is exacriv now tne ?DC 
project was jntericec to ir^act liodn the factors tnat the guidelines 
assume win be oresent in developmental continuity- In other words, what 
is the ?DC treatment? 

A^in, the brdgram caldeilnes offer the best starting point for 
answering this question. In the introduction to these guidelines the 
fdl lowing statement appears: 

"Project Deveibpnental Continuity is aimed at promotinq 
greater continultv of education anc ccr:Drener!S i ve child 
develooSent ser-Ices for children as thev Tiake tr.e tran- 
sition from orescnool tc scnool : - -DeveiODr^entol Continuity, 
as It Is used here, car; oe defined as ::]annec trrccrsr^s, 
structures , svste-'s. c grccecu^es wnicn ac;j''ts crovide 
children wirn exrer^e.-ces z^^' tester anc surrcort- conr i nuoG S- 
develoDnent ^.er^onasis aacec/ 

Project Develoonental Continuity seeks to enhance children's social 
competency by creating greater continuity among children's exoeriences In 
the school and between children's home and school exDeriencss; The guide- 
lines do not attempt to SDecify what cont inu I ty of experience should look 
like, but insteac cuti.ine a set of oianned :?rpgraps , sr-ijctures , svsters, 
or procedures that, if implementec, vvili result in the des i red rdnt inu i ty . 
These structures, then» are tne basic PDC treatment that should be oresent 
at. all sites; within this general framework eacn site Is free to develop 
its own program. 

Table 1 contains brief descrlDtjdns of the structures or orograms 
prescribed in the twice' ires for prelect -sites. These t rescript IdnS out" 
line a set or activities for al; PDC programs to implement. Following 
the earlier model, these guidelines are aimed at the classroom, at parents 
and at the school or center as an institution. 



Idehtifylng ar Evaluaticn Methodblogv 
ApprpoZlate for the PDC Treatment 

Having specified the PDC treatment as described In the guidelines, 
the next steo vyas to deveioo an evaluation de'^ic^ that was a^prcDrlate 
to the goals of the PDC program. Aithousn this process also began witn 
the program guidelines it -/as necessarily shaped by other considerations 
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Table 1 

the POe Treattnent as Described In the Guidelines 



At the Institutional Level 



I. Fornallzed broad reDresentatibh In decIsJon^king groL-ps Includlnc 
parents, starr (Head Start_and elementary), conrrunlty reoresenrat I ves 
fnvdived In eoLxation, health, nutrition, and social services. 

2i Procedures /or oncclng di scuss ion and refinement of tne curricalorn 
that IncJude parents, teacners. aides, etc. 

3* L^^"^^^ ^ fonral or Informal internal assessment system for 

nonltoring the school's progress toward meeting Its goals and objectives, 



1. Assign responsibil I ty for education, handicapped, blTInguaU etc. to 
specific individuals at Head Start and elementary levels. 

2* Provisions for coordjnatioh from Head Start through grade 3 of services 
to meet the educational and social needs of handicapped and bilingual 
children. 

3» A coordinated parent Involvement program from Head Start through grade 3. 

!• Provide training on decision making and policy making for members of 
declslon-ra-. » ^7 ^-c-jrs. 

2. Provide training oh the goals and objectives of both the Head Start 
arid elementary programs. 

3. Provide f^ain'nc to -lake staff and volunteers serslrive to sDecial 
needs of Handrcsrpe' children. 

Provide training for parents in how to work with teaching and adminis- 
trative staff. 

5- Provide training for classroom volunteers. 

6- Provide training for parents In how to work with their own children. 

7- Provide training for parents In child growth and development- 
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Table 1 . 
(cont inaed) 

Triiining (contifvue'd) 

8. Provide training for parents in available cormunity resources. 

9. Provide training for teaching staff in meeting the heeds of bilingual 
children. 

10. Provide training for teaching staff in the principies of first aid, 
health, and safety practices. 

Comrrmiicatiori -CT^d Coovdirjxticn 

K Cbrnmuhication between decision-making bodies and Head Start and 
elementary school parents. 

2. Regularly scheduled communication and coordination between Head Start 
and elementary teaching staff. 

3. Cohtihuity of record-keep 1 ng , Head Start through grade 3. 
Provisi-oh of Servz^cee 

1. Provision of a broad range of medical, dental, mental health, and 
nutrition services- 

2. Comprehensive screening arid diagnostic assessment of every child 
upon enrol Iment . 

3. An annual survey to identify handicapped children. 
^. Prdvision of an interpreter when needed. 

At the Level of Classroom Activities . 
A ContinuQ -us Coordinat e Cia^iculuri 

1. Develop or adopt a compatible, coordinated curriculum from Head Start 
through third grade. 

2. Have a curriculum that facilitates the. learning of basic educational 
skills for reading, writing, and computation. 

3. Have a curriculun: that provides continuity of educational and develop- 
mental experiences. Head Start through grade 3. 

4. Develop a curriculum plan that includes goals and objectives statements 
in each subject or developmental area. 
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table j 
(continued) 



Individualized ^^^str^ucziori 

1. Curriculum must be developmental ly appropriate, 

2. Instruc'iori must be Individualized, 

3- Develop a diagnostic arid evaluative system that enables teac(ier_ 

to piripdiht developmental levels of each child based on the child's 
diagnosed strengths and weaknesses. 

4. Former teachers consulted when plahriihg educational objectives. 
Multicultural Fevsvecvives 

1. Provide bi 1 i ngua 1 /ma 1 1 i cul tura 1 classroom activities, materials and 
resource persons for all children. 

2. Develop a compatible Read Start-elementary school approach regarding 
bil ingual education. 

Cl^spoom Services fof ^cmdicavved Children 

1. Handicapped children malnstreamed to the maximum extent possible. 

2. Early diagnosis and evaluation of children with learning disabilities 

3. Special materials, structural changes, or classroom reorganization 
provided as appropriate for accorranodat ing handicapped children. 

Whole-Child Persvective 

1. Have a curriculum that encourages the physical and social-embt ionai 
growth of children. . 

2. Health education and riutritioh integrated with other educational 
objectives and activities. 

3. Meals and snacks used as an opportunity for learning. 

4. Provide nutritional services that reinforce good aspects of feeds 
served at home. 

5- Famili-arize children with health services they will receive prior to 
delivery; 

Use-of^ Comtunity -3es^urce3 

1. Bilingual/multicultural resource persons used in the classroom. 



Table t 
(cbhtinued) 



ft ^^th^^vel nf . the Home and Hone-Schodi Act^^ilxS es. 
Evrne-School Corrrr^Sccition 

1. Parents ^n^/olved In planning educatfdnal objectives for their 
ch? Idren. 

1. Parents given sunmary of records on health, medical services and ^ 
innun izat Ion . 

3. Parents familiarized with available health services. 

p<g*g nt jCTo?-t7g^g?^-t ir, Scnool Life 

1. Parents involved In all decision-making bodies. 

2. Parents Involvea In all school decisions. 

3. Activities provided for parents that relate to cuTtural dynamics. 

4. Parents used as resource persons in the classroom. 

5. Parents involved In classroom activities, fpeclal parent events, 
activities that stress home-school continuity. 

6. Parents involved as observers, aides or vdlunteers in the classroom. 

Eome Activities with- Chzzcreri 

J. Parents encouraged to become involved in health care process. 



as well. First, PDC is hot a static orogram, launched arid maintained by 
an ifrirnutable set of guidelines. Local prograrns thrbagh their experiences 
arid Interactions with national AGYF staff nave created altered perceptions 
or wnat P3£ and snould be; These altered perceptions had to be accom- 
nxsdated in the evaluation design. Second, the PDC evaluation Itself exists 
wtthin ^broader r.esearch and policy environment. New issues and questibris 
are emer§.ing regularly that could api^rbpr iatel y be addressed in the PDC 
evaluation without compronising the basic evaluatlbn objectives. Conse-- 
quentiy, certain research questions and variables have been added to the 
study ih response to ACYF information needs that are not necessarily Linlque 
or even directly tied to the PDC treatment as defined in the guidelines. 
Finally, there are many audiences for the PDC eva 1 uat ion , each with its 
Own information needs . These audiences include policy makers ih Washington, 
the riesearch and evaluation coTmiuhity, and of course practitioners in the 
field. Insofar as Dcssible, the needs of these audiences have been accom- 
modated within the evaluatlbn design. 

Before outlining the research questions and associated variables 
for the evaluation, a few words are in order about the process that was 
used to develop the study. The RFP for the second phase of the evaluation 
Specified tHatthe contractor was to examine the impacts of the PDC 
program on children, on parents, o}^ teachers, and on the schools and 
centers as Institutions. The RFP also specified tnat these impacts were 
to be assessed using a variety of 'structured and unstructured methodologies; 
from classroom observat ions"- to interviews and document analysis. 

Early in the contract, several representatives from the various 
const i tuehcies of the PDC program were invited tp_Hl§h/Scbpe' s Ypsilanti, 
Michi'tfan headquarters to '*br5 Instorm" about the PDC treatments and the 
Impacts that couid plausibly be expected in each imoact domain. This 
panel included a coordinator from the PDC project in West \Airgini3, -3 
•technical assistance consultant familiar with several sites, and a former 
ACYF project officer familiar with ACYF's p<^llcies- The panel met with 
High/Scope staff for three days and produced a long list of (a) plausible 
impacts and (b) variables that might be measured to assess these impacts. 



This initial nnd admittedly massive list of impacts was next sorted^ 
pruned, refined. 3nd revised by project staff and bresent.ed to the PDC 
Advisory Pcnet in October 1973. Breaking intc worK groups that concentrated 
on each impact domain, panel nenbers worked with project staff to further 
prune the 1 iSt and to establish priorities among the many variables that 
might be assessed in each area. This refined list became the basis for 
all Instrument development. Further mpdificatibhs arid ref i nements Have 
been made to this basic list as new_ information needs hoye been Identified 
through ongoing Interactions with PDC program staff at ACYF. 



Research C^uestlons, Constructs, and -Varl^tO^ 

This phase of the PdC evataatlon is designed to- address three basic 
questions : 

f. W?iat .impact has the PDC ^vqgrcjr. had an (a) cnilSren's ^ 
developrieKt y 'o) parents' l&jDvledge 'arid attzTudes^ (c) 
varents ' behaviors ^ 'd'j ze^achers ' azzitudes and knaijledgey 
y~e) teachevs ' BehavioT md alassroor. activities-^ aria Trj 
institutional policies and vvbcea^es? 

2. Irrespective of treatmcnz-^ what factors or vdzzeTms^of 
factors help account for meaningful cutcomes in each 
do^nain ? 

2. To what exzeni do these factors affect the relatumship 
between the PDC program and its vnpacts? 

Stated differently, the first task of the PDC evaioatjon is to deter- 
mine PDe program effects through comparisons of PDC and comparison teachers, 
parents, and children on selected variables.. For example, the frequency 
of parent visits to PDC and compari^son schools i_s compared to determine 
whether PDC has had any impact on that aspect of parent ihvdlver.ent In 
schools. The hexttask is to explain the results of these comparisdhs 
asing whatever qualitative and quantitative information Vs avail able. 
For examole, at sites where there are relatively f ew or no d i f f erences _ ^ 
betv^een PDC and comparison parents' ' i nvdl vement in the schooj, we may f ind 
that the comparison schools have instituted a parent involvement program 
patterned after PDC*s. It might be reasonable to conclude from this that^ 
contrary to appearances, PDC has indeed had an impact upon parent involvement 
•In the schools in question, and that impact .has diffused to the comparison 
institutions. 

Having examined the similarities and. dl f ferences between PDC and 
comparison groups along various dimensions, the final task for the evaluation 
is to examine the rel at lonshl^ps among chi Id , .parent , _ teache- , 1 nsti tat ional , 
and community variables, disregarding the PDC/comparisbh grouping. Extending 
the preceding example, we might d iscover that school s with active and 
successful parent involvement programs, be they PDC or compar i son , _ tend 
to have similar institutional policies or procedcres (such as regular 
newsletters, parent training programs, and designated parent involvement^ . 
coordinators) that foster greater involvement by parents in school activities 
While findings seen as these may not reflect directly on the effectiveness 
of the PDC treaument, they wculd be of. obvious interest to educators and 
policy makers wishing to expand the role of parents In school programs: 
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Parent Constructs Addressed by the tivaluatibn 



A pervading concern in the design of this evaluation has been ensuring 
that the domains artd varlabl-ss measured are Indeed relevant and approf3riate 
to the objectives of the PDC program. The development process that was 
followed to accomplish this end has already been described. After we 
completed this process, we identified a set of constructs for each domain. 
The constructs for the two parent domains are: 

9 Parents * .Behaviors : _ 

Role of the parent In school life; 
Parent-child activities in the home; 



• Parents' Knowledge and Attitudes: 

Parents' attitudes toward the school as an Instltuticnj 
Parents' perceptions of the school's help in meeting the 
heeds of their families. 

For the most part, these parent constructs follow the concept ua 1 fza- 
tlon of the PDC treatment that was mapped In the program gu i del Ines and 
refined by AGYF and project staff. Thus, the four constructs described 
above generally represent the areas In which PDC was supposed to have 
Impacts, and areas in which the nature and direction , of ?DC/compar i son 
differences could be predicted. 

0 

Parent Variables arid Data Sources 

For each of the four constructs, an array of variables through con- 
sultation with ACYF, locftl project staff, and outsTde experts, following 
the procedures outlined earlier. Figure 3 lists the parent variables by 
domain and construct and Identifies the source for each variable. The items 
were converted into questions for parents and combined into an interview. 
Each interview" quest ion relates to one of the four constructs. 



In addressing the first research xi^uest iori--PDC ' s impact on parent 
knowledge, a t t I t udes _and _ behav i or — each individual item comprising a vari- 
able was examined. Originally, items and variables of similar genre were 
to be grouped or consolidated Into scale scores or possibly a sumrrrary con- 
struct variable so as to reduce the number of variables to a set of concept-; 
ually and anal ys t i ca 1 1 y manageable numbers. But low correlations between 
variables within each construct resulted in a decision to use the individual 
items/variables in examl n ing PDC^s impact . |n address i ng research question 
2 (the relationship between background characteristics and parent knowledge, 
attitudes and behavior) arid research question 3 (the effect of background 
variables on program impacts), we took a more selective approach. Because 
we could not appropriately Use scale scores, and because it was conceptually 



PDe Parent Variables and Data Sources 



A. Parents* Behavior 
if Parents in School LI fe 



VaFtables Soorce^ 

PI: 3 



Parent attendance at school for any 



reason _ 

Parent involvement In classroom 

activities _ _ r r q 

Nature of role In classroom PI: 4,6,0 

Involvement in non-classroom school 

activities (parent v/orkshops , task _ _ 

force meetings) 5a-b 

Number of parents who work in school 

and nature of that work -- ^ . 

Paid/Volunteer ^ _ ^^"^ 

Nature, frequency, and direction of ^ . - __ 

communication between home and school PI: 4,b,ba,/a,ZUD- 



Parent-Child Activities In the Home 

Variables Sources_ 

Frequency andnature of parent-child 
learning activities _ _ ^ _ 

School -re la ted home activities log,n,i::J 
Parent-initiated home reading ,i 
activities P»= I'^'IS 

Frequency and nature of other parent- 
child home activities, e.g,, games, ^ 

outings, _ shared chores : loa-t 

Availability of books or magazines 
at home 

Frequency of child looking at books 

or magazmes at home _ PI: 13 

Approach to homework and child's 

react Idh to _ : 

Frequency of someone reading with 

child at home 



PI: 15a-b 
PI : \k 
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Figure 3 - 
(cont I nued) 

Pbe Parent Variables and Data Sources 



B. Parents' Knowledge and Attitudes 
1 ; Pareni-<^' Af f i_tJ3d&5_ Towa_r^d_j£g Srhon1_ as an institution 
Variables 



Parent attitudes toward teachers PI: 1 la-c,e,g,J-l ,o,q,2dd,e 

Attitudes toward fbr»Tiai edUcatidh P': iini 

Perception of school's receptivity 

toward the: r wi shes PI: llh 

Perception of school's acceptance 

of them in school activities P^: lid,e,h,9,9a 

Perception of PDC program effects 

on children PI : in,p,15,17f 



2, Parents'. Percept ionsof the School's Help in Meeting the 
Needs of their Families 



Sources 



Helpfulness of school re: 
Children's health care, 

use of health services Pi: 1 Og 

Child management techri iques 'PI: 1 Od , i 

Knowledge of chi Id *s special 

needs, ability to meet PI: 10a, 20a 

Knowledge of what child's 

learning in school PI: 10b 

knowledge and use of community 

services PI : lQg,h 

Parental personal development PI: 10f,e 

Getting to know other parents Pi: lOc 
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or ecbnom;cany not feasible to investigate every potent lal ^relat Lbnship 
between parient domains and parent background variables, we Identified a 
smaller set_of variabiles within each domain and construct for use [n the 
analyses. These selected variables are the most representative variables 
for each construct. The represehtat i ve var iab 1 es and the process used to 
identify them are described in Chapter \/. 
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1 1 1 

METHiDDS 



Data Cdl lection Procedures for .the Parent intervi^ 



Data collection for the grade one year of the study cohort occurred 
in spring 1979- In March, field staff from each local PDC site were flown 
to the High/Scope Conference Center In Clinton, Michigan for training in 
administering the child measures and the teacher, parent and administrator 
Interviews, and in col lecting the classroom observation data. The f[ejd 
staff consist of observers and tester/interviewers; The tester/interviewers 
were responsible for conductin§ the parent interviews, which were trans- 
lated into Spanish for Spahish-speakihg parents in Cofinisct Icut , Texas and 
Cal i fbrnia . 

Training involved a careful review of sections of the PDC Interviewer's 
Manual that dealt with pre-, actual and post-Interviewing actSvities; Small- 
group training then focused on the Parent I ntervlew. Necessary explanations 

of individual interview Items which are in the manual were thoroughly 

revlevved with the interviewers. Interviewers then spent time administering 
the Interview to each other. Since many of the interviewers had little 
previous contact with Ipw-ihcpme parents, an experienced High/Scops Inter- 
viewer discussed with the entlregroup the problems or situations they might 
encounter In locating and contacting the. parents. In going into their homes, 
and In collecting the information. Field staff then had a chance to ask 
questions and voice any concerns they had. This process was designed to 
prevent problems in the collection of Parent Interview information. 

The parent ihterviews were scheduled throughout the three-month data 
cpl lection peridd. Parents were contacted^ and given the opt[on of having 
the Interviewer come to the parent's home or meeting the Interviewer at her 

chi Id^s school . The majority of the interviews were done in the home with 

the mother; the interviewers found that the likelihood of the parents keeping 
the appointment was greater when it was scheduled to be In the home than 
at school . 

Overall, parents were receptive to bejng interviewed; the interviewers 
\Stated that parents were always wi 1 Hng , and sometimes anxious , to talk to 
i'bmeone ibput their child. Table 2 shows the percentage of parent interviews 
co>\lected in each site. The low rates in Colorado, Connecticut , Florida 
and. Washlhgtbh were not' due to parent resistance but rather to interviewer 
turnover and illness. Infact, the parents were even more cooperative and 
helpful than had been anticipated. 
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winter 1979 parents were asked to sign a permission slip needed for 
child testing and to provide High/Scope with their home address and 
telephone number. 




Table 2 

Numbers of Parents Interviewed^ By Site and 
Treatment Group; Spring 1979 Parent Interview 



SITE 


PDC 


COMPARISON 


FULL SAMPLE 


Ca I 1 torn I a 


18 
86 


21 

8k 


39 
85 


n 

Colorado ^ 


13 
65 


li 

79 


Zk 
71 


Eonnecticut ^ 


25 
71 


23 


68 


Florida ^ 


12 
39 


22 
85 


34 
60 


. n 
Georgia g, 


25 
96 




26 
96 


iowa ^ 


1 1 
73 


13 
93 


2k 
83 


Maryland ^ 


27 
100 


20 
91 


41 

96 


Michigan ^ 


21 
100 


30 
Sh 


51 
96 


Texas ^ 


36 
97 


38 
95 


74 
96 


, n 
Utah 1 


21 
91 


100 


55 
96 


Washington ^ 


21 
8i» 


16 
62 


37 
73 


All Sites n 
Combined % 


231 
82 


...---■228 
85 


459 
83 



"Note: Percentages are based on the total nurrber of families available 
for each group at each site. 
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Data Analysis Procedures 



, '^^^P*?^? ^^^^ report present the results of six sequential 

stages of analyses of the PDC parent data, focusing on: 

• descriptive characteristics of PDC and compari son_parent i. 
groups for which data were collected in spring .'979; 

o comparability and representativeness of the spring 1979 
families interviewed; : 

• characteristics of the spring 1979 Parent Interview; 

• program on participating families 
as of spring 1979; 

• analyses of possible predictors of parent impact; and 

• analyses of the relationship between parent behaviors and 
knowledge and teacher attitudes toward parent Involvement In 
in the classroom: 

Brief descriptions of the procedures used In these analyses are given below. 



Descriptive Characteristics of the Sample 

In order to understand the composition of the PDC and comparison 
samples of parents for which data were collected in spring 1979r descriptive 
statistics were computed and tabulated for the samples at each site and 
for alt sites combined: 



% Family Attrition Patterns 

Representativeness of sample fami 1 ies interviewed in spring 1979 -- The 
families for which a parent was . interviewed were compared with those. fami 1 ies 
not interviewed, using as a basis for comparison background and family 
information collected at study entry, in fall 1976: The purpose of these 
analyses was to determine whether di fferences existed between the sample of 
fami I ies incl uded in the , sample lost from the study through spring 1 979- 
Such differences are due to systematic (nonrandom) effects of selection 
pressures on the original sample. The sample of families jiiterviewed is 
somewhat different from the sample_pf children, because the ^59_parehts 
interviewed represent 83? of the 551 children in the spring 1979 sample. 
Thus, it is possible that est imates of representativeness might be different 
for the sample of families than for the sample of children. For this 
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reason, assessments of representativeness are cdriducted for the sample of 
families interviewed, independent of the analysis of the representative- 
ness of the sample of children. The hypothesis of attrl t idri-iriduced 
changes in the sample over time was tested with univariate an^ multivariate 
analyses of variance; chi-square approaches were used for nominal data. 

Comparability of remaining PDC and compa rison g roap families. The 
PDG and comparison samples of _ fami 1 ies interviewed in spring 1979 were 
compared on background variables collected In both spring 1979_and FaH 
1976, to determine whether attrition had caused any change In tha compara- 
bility of the two groups. Again, since the sample of families is _ __ 
different from the sample of children, it is Important that estimates of 
comparability of the sample of families be conducted independently of 
estimates of cbmparabMIty of the sample of children remaining to the_study. 
Analytic approaches were similar to those used I n test I ng representative- 
ness of the remaining families: chi-square, analyses and univariate and 
multivariate analyses of variance. 



Character ist ICS- of the Parent interview 

The characteristics of the Parent interview were examined at both the 
item and scale score levels. At the Uvel of individual items, the 
principal data presented are distributional values and, where appropriate, 
central tendencies and dispersions. As d 1 scussed in Chapter I I, i nd I v 1 dua 1 
Items on the Parent I nterv i ew were Identified as pertaining to one of the 

four parent constructs and grouped _ accord i rig 1 y . The items were fjrst 

clustered into higher-order variables, one or more, for each parent construct 
based on a logical analyses of relations among Parent Interview Items. 
However^ iritercorrelat ions for most of the generated variables were very 
low (.06 to .30), indicating that each i tem was measuring a behavior or 
attitude that was different from that measured by other Items thought to 
be of a similar genre. Because of these extremely low correlations, a 
decision was made to select the four or five most Important items from 
each construct to represent _ the construct in further analyses, rather than 
aggregating the data to a higher group. There were three exceptions to ^ 
this: scale scores were created for parents' activities with the irchi 1 dren , 
parents* school -related activities with their children, and hel pf ul ness of 
school to the parent: In these three cases, construct Jtems had enough 
logical coherence that scale construction seemed justified. Again, means, 
standard deviations and frequency counts are presented for these scales 
along with internal consistency estimates and item i n tercorrel at 1 ons where 
appropriate. 

Analyses -of Parent interview Data 

We analyzed the data in three stages. Fi rst, we conducted a straight- 
forward group comparison at the level of individual items. Second, we 

identified site and other variables separately from the educstidnal treatment 
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that might help account for parent outcomes; In other words, we examined 
relationships between dependent and independent variables. In the third 
stage, we assessed this extent to which program impacts on parents were 
affected by differences in background arid site variables. 
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SAMPLE AND INSTRUMENT GHARAeTER I ST I eS 



Descript i on of the Sample F amUIes 

Parents in 459 famMies (231 Jn PDC^ and 228 in comparison groups) 
were interviewed in spring 1979. Table 3 presents a summary of the number 
of interviews obtained.by site, and provides some descriptive information 
on the respondent samples. Overall, parents of 83% of the children 
available in spring 1979 were interviewed (PDC, 82^; comparison, 85l)- 

Attrition a nd Its E ffects on - tJie Spring 1979 Sample of Familiigs 

Since entry into the Head Scirt program in fal 1 1976, the sample of 
ch i Idreri ; h the evaluation cohort has gradually decreased. In addition, 
parents in some available families could not be interviewed in spring 
1979. In this section, we examine attrition patterns and explore their 
effect on the representativeness of the sample of families interviewed, 
as well as on th3 comparabi 1 i ty of the PDC and comparison parents who were 
interviewed at the end of their child's first grade year. 

At tr i t ion ^s effects on samp 1 is ri5presi5htat i vehisss . Attrition can 
lead to sampl es that d i f f er ih_ var ious.ways from the original study parti- 
cipants. Ih_this _ instance^ the term "representat iyeness'J covers two 
questions. The first question. is whether the sample.of families inter- 
viewed in spring 1979 differs in some important way from the sample of 
families available but not interviewed. The second question is whether 
the sample of families interviewed in spring 1979 is different from the 
sample of families originally included (in fall 1976) in the study: The 
two representativeness question-s, then, ask whether the families inter- 
viewed in spring 1979 fairly represent the full sets of families for which 
child measures were collected ih spring 1979 and in fall 1976. 

Table h presents the numbers of families in which a parent was and 
was not interviewed in spring 1979> within categories of characteristics 
based on demographic and background information collected at the time of 
entry into the study (1976). Overall,, there appears to be no systematic 
bias or under-representat ion; the fami 1 ies interviewed fairly represent 
the sample of families available to be interviewed in spring 1979- There 
are differences ih ethnic represehtat i oh at the four sites (Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida and Washington) atwhich ihterview cbmplet ibh rates 
were relatively low. In these sites, the parent interviews cphducted 
under-represent the black families in the study cohort and slightly over- 
represent Hispanic and Anglo families. When these four sites are removed 
from the analyses, the sample of families for which there are parent 
interviews is representative of the or ig inat sampl e of fami Hes available 
for interviews In spring 1979 (all families that were ^nd v;ere not 
interviewed), there are also small differences in the percentages of 
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Table 3 



Number of Parents interviewed (by Group and Site) and Family Characteristics 





Single-. 
Parent Fami I ies| 


Two- 
Pa rent Fami lies 




ETHNICITY^ 






iu 
a 

r» 
C 

Q 
00 

u 

-0 
h 

0 


(/) 
U 
Q) 

0 
I 

C 

0 
3 

i 


L 

(1) 

L 
UJ 

CJ 

3 

0 
z 

j: 

i 


a 

E 

■15 

u 

.Q 
h 

0 


L 

1 ^ 

1 r 
£5 - 

0 

c 

u 

.0 

j: 

i 


r 
L 

■fO 

(D 
Q 

0 
Z 

r 




-0 

C 

Q 
CL 


c . 

(D C 
IB m 

c< 

Q 

- > 
L 

E-Q 

< z 


4-1 

£ 

HI 


[) 
U 

(0 l- 
0. 0 
N-P 

c c 
< ^ 




Average 
No. of 
Sibl ings 


Mother's 
Education 

(years _ 
completed] 


Father's 
Education 

(years 
completed) 


SITE 












PDC 

CALIFORNIA » 

- Cofflp — 


i8 
?i 


I 
0 

f) 


oil 


fl 
tJ 

0 


0 
?1 


ft 
0 

0 


1. 93 

n y. r 

4i5— 


10.67 

n Zc 

— _9..65 


10.65 

10. ZO 


50 

n A 


-67- 


33 

_.u 


50 

41- 


47 


0 

33 


PDC 

COLORADO , 

Comp 


\k 
11 


0 


72 
82 


U 

0 


18 


U 

0 


1.64 

A 1 A 

2.40 - 


11:29 

- — 


11:57 

— 10.73 j 


36 

36 


25 
0 


50 

100- 


64' 

> • 

64 


50 
14 


25 


CONNECTICUT ' 

j_ Comp 


25 
23 


83 


17 


ft 
0 

0 


0 


ft 
0 

0 


1.74 
2.05 


10.92 

11.44 


10.62 

1 A AA 

10.90 


56 

70 


■38 

31 


62 
69 


44 

^ A 

30 


50 


25 

0 


FLORIDA 

Comp 


12 
2? 


82 


0 

]k 


u 
0 


U 

i( 


U 

0 


3.92 
2.82 


IP.^2 

1 A A A 

10.29 


9.8O 

A 

9.47 


33 
• 41 


50 
78 


50 
22 


TA 

59 


88 

Or 

85 


0 

0 


6E0RGIa'' POC 


2S 


85 


0 


0 


15 


0 


1.91 


10.77 


10.79 


65 


88 


12 


35 


100 


0 


Comp 


11 
13 


3d 
15 


A 

9 
8 


0 
0 


rr 

55 
77 


A 

0 

p 


2.50 
1.91 - 


10.73 

in fti; 

- — 1 u. 03 


10.88 

WJ.Jl 


73 

62 


'28 

50 


57 

30 


2? 
30 


100 

4U 


0 


PDC 

HARYLAND . , 

; Comp 


27 
2D 


31 


32 


A 

0 

p 


52 
26 


A 

0 
5 


1.96 
2.00 


12.22 
11.85 


12.52 

11.7^- 


■■"19" 

*VA 

30 


100 
3V- 


• 3 

-57— 


81 

-70- 


«5 


6 

A 


PDC 

MICHIGAN , 
Comp 


21 
36 


5/ 

76 


c 
3 

3 


n 
u 

0 


27 


n 
u 

0 


2.30 
2.00 


11.10 
11.97 


11.59 
11.92 


70 


■54 

67 


4^ 
33 


33 

1 A 

30 


4o 

f A 

50 


0 

13 


PDC 

TEXAS • , 

Comp- 


35 


n 


ii- 


a 


23 

-it 


0 

0 


2.65 
2.00 


; 8.97 
- . 8.37 


10.55 
. 9.43 


37 

fin 


27 

30 


73 

14 


63 

An 


60 
0/ 


4o 

-J - 

JJ 


m 

Comp 


21 
3^ 


0 
3 


2^. 
18 


; 0 
3 


7^ 
76 


0 

-0- 


3:11 

— — 


11.62 

■ 11:24 


11.65 


29 

J J 


60 

83 


40 
17 


71 

65 


71 
43 


7 
5 


- PDC 

WASHINGTON » 

Comp 


21 
16 


lif 


5 

0 


]k 
0 


57 
56 


10 
0 


2.74 
2.27 


10.83 
11.94 


10.63 

4143— 


57 


33 

40 


67 

60 


43 


14 

44 


57 

.22 


pnp 

TOTALS BY GROUP » -- 

Comp 


231 
228 


33 


31 
35. 


1 

0 


33 
31 


1 

D 


2.36 
2.2|3 


10.80 
10.73 


11.09 
10.82 


\h 
45 


■51 
56 


46 
41 


5^ 
55 


63 
56 




^'^^x'^, ALL GROUPS COHBINED 


^f59 


3^ 


33 


1 


32 


1 


2.i|0 


10:76 


10:95 


46 


54 


42 


54 


58 


19 



"Percentages across cblamns for a given row may not add to 1061 because of errors indaced by rounding: 



. Table 3-- 
(continued) 



S I te 


N 


Median 
Fami 1 y 
1 ncome 
Category — 


Occupation of Principal Wage Earner [%) 


^ 9 % k 6 7 8 q 10- 




]8 
21 


6,001- 7,000 
7,001- 8,000 


0 5 6 6 11 33 22 6 U 0 
0 0 5 0 -ii 28 43 5 5 0 


ADO 


lii 
11 


12,001+__ 
9,001=10,000 


0 7 0 7 1^ 22 1^ 29 7 0 

9 0 9 0 - 18 3- -9 37 9 0 


PDC 

Comp 


25 
?^ 


8,00H 9,000 
6,001- 7,000 


0 0 9 9 18 18 la 28 0 0 

0 0 0 0 27 23 W 5 - - 0 


OA 

Comp 


12 
22 


8,001- 9,006 
6,001- 7,000 


0 0 0 25 0 33 17 17 0 » 

_G_ -0 5 0 14 43 33 5 0- 0— 


lA PDC 


25 


5,001- 6,000 


0 0 4 0 19 ^2 27 8 0 0 


PDC 
Comp 


11 
13 


4,001- 5,000 
5,001= 6,000 


0 0 0 9 9 9 9 ^9 9 
0 0 0 8 - 0 8 53 23 8 0 




11 

n 


12,001+ 
12,001+ 


7 26 11 7 22 15 ^ ^ ^ 0 

0 10 16 16 10 -22 — 1£ B - _ 0 


PDC 

^^^^ Comp 


21 

-30 


5,001- 6,006 
7,001- 8,000 


0 9 0 0 0 23 19 0 D 
_3 - 7 13 3 28 23 23 — £L 


PDC 

_ _ Comp 


35 
38 


9,000 
7, 001-8,0^.0 


■Q- 10 14 7 31 24 .10 0 4 0 
3 14- 9 9 20 17 26 0 11 0 


PDC 
Comp - 


21 
3^ 


10,001-12,000 
7,001= 8,000 


0 5 5 9 24 43 0 9 5 0 
0 2 3 0 29 38 li 6 0 3 




21 

'16 


4,001- 5,000 
1 8,009 


: 0 5 0 5 10 20 0 59 5 5 

0 0 6 12 19 - -12 6 IS - 13 0 


PDC 

S BY GROUP r 

Coinp 


231 
228 


7,001- 8,000 
7,001- 8,000 


1 7 5 7 16 27 13 19 ^ 1 

_L J 6 5 17 24 22 -15 


S, ALL GROUPS COMBINED 


459 


7,000- 8,000 


1 6 6 6 16 26 17 17 1 



pation key: 1 = Executives and proprietors of large businesses, major professionals^ 

2 = Managers and proprietors of mediuin-sized businesses, lesser professionals 

3 = Administrative personnel of larger concerns, small business owners, semi-professi 



4 = Clerical, technical assistant . . 

5 = Skilled workers,, e.g. , fireman, carpenter, painter, electrician 

6 = Semi-skilled workers, e.g., equiprrent operator, nurse's eide 

7 = bnski 1 led worker 

8 = Welfare 

9 = Retirement or pension "pay 
10 = Don't know 

^ J 
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Table k 



Re'^^resentat I veriess of Famflles Interviewed in Spr i ng 1 979j_ 
Cdmparisbh of 459 Families in Which Pare. its Were Interviewed With 32 

In Which No Interview Was Administered,. 
Using Fall 1975 Family Background Information 





Spring 1979 Sample cf Children: 




Fal 1 Sampl e 




Parent Not Interview 


Background Characteristics 


Parent Interviewed 


N (approximate) 


551 






ct nn 1 c 1 ty " 

Black 
Hispanic 

American 1 ridiah/ 
Native American 
White _ _ 
Asian/Pacific 
1 si ander 


39 
3b 

2 
2o 

1 


33 
33 

i 


60 
19 

3 
1 / 

i . 


Sex {%) 

Male 
Femal e 


51 
49- 


50 
50 


55 
45 


Prior Preschool 
Yes 
No 


17. 
83 


15 
85 


29 
71 


Age (months, at entry) 


53.8 


53.7 


53.9 


Number of :$iti ings-'^ 


1.97 


1 .91 


2.26 


Mother's Education 
(years) " 

C-^~ ^ 


10.6 


10.5 


11.0 



'••Difference on thi-s variable between remaining and departed groups sioniflcant 
wi th p < . 10. ' 



Farn I 1 i es 
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families ih which the child had some preschool experience prior to Head 
Stare, families with relatively more siblihgSi and families in which the 
mother had more education. Two of these variables are known to correlate 
pbs i t ivel y_ wi th socioeconomic status (mother's education, prior preschool 
experience) while the third (number of siblings) asaally is negatively 

I^^ conflicting relation of these variables to socio- 
economic status and the small size of the differences between the sample 
•interviewed and the sample available in. spring 1979 indicate that any 
variations in the sample interviewed frdrri the overall sample are hot due 
to any systematic selection effect. , 

Table 5 shows that the spring 1979 sample of families interviewed 
is slightly different from the study cohort at entry: Hispanic families 
are somewhat over-represented, and black and white families under-represented 
?9_? maternal education has decreased slightly 

from the start of the study. None of the differences appear to be the 
likely cause of any major problems with study general izabi 1 i ty. Instead, 
this d i fferehces found for the sampleof families are similar Th cbhteht 
to those fpuhd for the 'sample of children, but are of lower maghitude (for 
analyses of the representativeness of the spring 1979 child sample, see 
Volume V of this report). 

In summary, differences are found when characteristics of faraiJies 
interviewed in spring 1979 are compared with characteristics of: (1) the 
families, who are no longer in the sample; and (2) with the 1979 sample 
families not interviewed. However, these differences are minor and lack 
a clearly ihterpretable direction. These differences do hot sigh i f icaht 1 y 
al ter_ the origihal PDC sample of_farni 1 ies. Therefore, the sample of 
families interviewed i.nsprihg 1979 is adequatel y' represehtat i ve of the 
original PDC sample of fam'lies. 

Thfi piff^cls o_f aitr^i tlon. on__sampl e comparability . At the start of 
the evaluation, the sample of families for POG/compar i son groups were 
similar in terms of demographic and background characteristics: Table 
6 presents ihformatioh about PDC and comparison group families for whom 
data were collected in spring 1979- The table includes information from 
thesprihg 1979 Parent Ihterview ahd from the data collected in fall 1976. 
Again, the two, groups are esseht ia 11 y equivaleht. The differehces in the 
proportion of boys (and girls), and ih the prdpdrtidh of children with prior 
preschool experience are small. _ Any bias. that they might introduce would 
favor the comparison group (girls generally have higher achievemeht than 
boys in the early grades and more preschool experience can_be expected to 
lead to* greater achievement at grade one): These effects favoring the 
comparison group are not apt to effect parental responses to aspects of 
the school program. 

Ih summary, cdmparabi 1 i ty- and representativeness analyses indicate 
that the sample of families fdr which parents were Interviewed in spring 
1979 is reasonably representat ive of _ the drigihal sample df families ih 
the study cohort;, that. this sampleis also reasonably representat ive of 
the full sample of families available tothe study in sprihg 1979; and that 
PDC and comparison group families interviewed in the grade one year are^ 
taken as a whole, similar in background and demographic characteristics. 
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Table 5 



Represeritati veriess of Families Interviewisd In Spring 1979-. . 
Comparison of 459 Families in Which Parents Were Interviewed with 677. Families 
No Longer in the Study Sample or Not Interviewed, in Spring 1979, 
Using Fall 1976 Background Information 





Fol 1 Study Sample 


Background Character! s t i cs 


a 

Original Sample 


Parents Interviewed 


Sample Departed 


N (approximate) 


1 136 


459 


677 


Ethnicity (%)- 

Black 
Hispanic 

American Indian/ 
Native American 

White _ 

Asian/Pacific 
! s 1 ander 


\ 36 
■ 27\ 

- \ 
2 \ 

2 


33 

2 
31 

\ 


23 

2 

2 


Sex 1%^ 
Ma 

Fema 1 e 


50 
50 


\ 30 


50 
50 


Prior Preschool [%) 

Yes 
No 


15 
85 


\ 

16 \ 
82) \ 


14 
86 


Age (months, at entry) 


53.8 


53.7 


53.9 


Number of Sibl ings 


1.91 


1.92 


1.90 

-V 


Mother * s Educat ion 
(years) - 


10.7 


10.5 


\ 

\ 

\. 10-9 



\ 

'^Families from the_WeSt Virginis site, which withdrew from the longitudinal 

study in sumnier 1978, are not included; 
^Difference on this variable between remaining and departed groups significant 
with p < . 10. 
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• Table 6 

Comparability of PDG and Gbmparison Grougs of FamMies with Parents Interviewed 
in Spring 1979: Fa?! ]37h and Spring 1979 Background Information 





Sample Int^v^iewed in Spring 1979 


Background Character i sties 


PDC 


Compa r i son 


N (approximate) 


232 


227 


Ethnicity {%) 
Black 
Hispanic 

Arrle r i can 1 rid i ari/ 
Native American 
White 

Asian/Pacif ic 1 slander 


35 
32 

2 

i 


N 

3 2 

^■•53 
1 X 

32 

1 


Sex (%)-''^ 
Ma le 
Fema 1 e 


55 
i»5 


be 
55 


Prior Preschool 
No 


12 

88 


18 
82 


Age (months, at entry) 




p*t . u 


Number of Siblings 


1.85 


1 ,98 


Mother's Educatidri (years) 


1 U . D 


1 n h 


Frnnlnvmpnt" ^1"p1"ij^ of 

Mother {%)^ 
Employed 
Not Employed 


57 


56 


S 1 riQ 1 e— Pa reri t Families (%) 
Yes 
No 


^7 
53 


A5 


None 
One 

Two or More 


31 
29 


29 
28 


Number of Siblings (1)^ 


2.37 


2:43 


Mother's Education (years)^ 


10.8 


11.1 


Father's Educatidri (yearsj^ 


17.3 


18.7 



^Information collected in Spririg 1979 Interview; other information collected 
in Fall 1976. 



^Differences on this variable between PDC and comparison groups significant 
with p < .10. 
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Characteristics of the Parent li;iterview 
■ T 

Tables Al to A4 of Appendix^ provide a descriptive sumrhary, overr . 
all and by group, of responses to the items of the Parent Interview. Each 
table deals with a portion of the iiistrument. 



As rilehtibried in Chapter II I , the\ analyses of the Parent Interview 
deal with single item variables, withXthree exceptions. Three summary 
variables have been created and are described below. 

Par^nlsl. activities with their chll^dren . Eight i terns in the Parent 
Interview {l8a through h) ask whether thd parents were_ Invol ved in various 
activities with their children in the week^ Before the interview. From 
these items, ?t summary variable was prepared tsl^y'^i^h^^o^^^ number of 
activities carried out. All parents in tervievs^ed stated that they had 
carried but at least one of the activities mentioned with their chil^dren 
during the week before the interview. Over 70% of the parents [nterv i ewed 

reported carrying out six or more bfthe activities, greatly reducing 

variation and resulting in very low intercorrelat ibris for the full sample 
between the various items (range: -:03 to .49; median value: .135). The 
aggregate variable was retained, however, since it reflected the range of^ 
variatibri in parents' activities with their children. A summary descriptibn 
of this variable is cbriiained in Table 7. 

Parents' school -related activities with t heir child . Parents who 
stated they had helped their child with homework or other school -related 
activities during the. past week were asked, in item 19, to specify the kind 
of activity iinvolved (e.g., spel 1 i ng_ words , read i ng , art work and decision- 
making). A summary variable that tallied the tbtal .number of different 
school-related activities mentioned in responseto item 19 is described In 
Table 7. Again, Intercorrelat ions between the items are essentially 
zero (range: -.13 tb .30; median, .055), this time because 64% of _ the 
respbndents repbrt only one or two activities: The aggregate variable, however, 
reflects the range bf schpbl -rel ated activities of parents with their 
ch I 1 dren . 

P arent^- perception of the school's helpfulness . Item |b of the 
interview asked parents to rate the school's hel pful ness to them in nine 
areas related to the child's growth and needs as well as the parents' own 
;persbnal development. An aggregate variable was generated to reflect 
"^erents* overall vision of the school on thi^s dimension. In order to 
generate this variable, responses stipulating that the parent_did not need 
help\for a given area were first deleted. Then separate tallies were made 
of th^^number of areas fbr which parents gave a strong positive statement 
("very helpful") and the_number bf areas for which they gave either weakly 
positive 't"a little he 1 pf u 1 ") _or negat i ve ("not at al 1 hel pful ") statements. 
The two resulting summary variables were standardized separately to a mean 
of zero and &^jt standard deviations, after which the "negative" variable 
was subtracted^Nf rom the positive one. The resulting aggregate variable 
has a mean of ze\o. In general, positive responses indicate that the 

\ 



Table 7 



Descriptive Statistics for Three Parent Interview Summary Variables: 
'Total Parent Actjvities with Child,'* ''Total School -Related jParent 
Activities with Child,'* and ''Helpfulness of School to Parent'' 





Rarige : 




V a r 1 a IJ 1 c 


Number 
of Cases 


Lower U paper 
Bound Bound 


Mea h 


Standard 

nA\# 1 ^ ^ 1 

ue V 1 d L 1 on 


Med 1 a n 


M I p na 
















1. Total Parent 
Act i vi 1 1 es 




1 8 


6;32 


1 ;48 


6.54 


.55 


2. Total School- 
Related Parent 
Act J vi 1 1 es 


366 


1 6 


2.26 


I . 1 I 


2.12 


.14 


3. Helpfulness of 
School to Parent 


459 


-3.96 3.61 


6.60 


1-37 


0.00 


N/A 



mi:d<='Oint 



1.0000 
2.0000 
3 . 0000 
4 . 0000 
5.000© 
6*0000 
7.6660 
9.0000 



TOTAL PARENT ACTIVITIES 



COUNT 



2 fX 

8 +XX 

10 +XXX 

35 +XXXXXXXXX 

67 +XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

87 +XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
139 
109 



TNTERfAL WIDTH= 1.0000) 



1.0000 
2.6666 
3.6600 
4 . 6666 
5.0660 
6; 6000 



PARENT ACTIVITIES 



CO LINT 



<EABH X= 4? 



101 +XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

132 fXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

91 +XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

29 ^XXXXXXXX 

6 +XX ' 

7 +KX 



NOTE: 
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Procedures used In creating the surmnary variables, as wel| as Interpretations 
of variable values, appear in the text. Medians presented above are based on 
aggregate data. 



Table 7 
(cbhtihued) 



HELPFULUE5S-0^-^£H£ 



PARF Nt 



Hi 5TBGPHM 
MiBPQIMT 

-3. 0066 
00 60 
— 1 . n n n n 

0. 

1 . 6 0 0 
£. SfiP'i 

? • iJ i!i 0 
4 . n Ti i'i n 



3 

19 

+vvvxXXX*KXXXXXX><XXXXXXXKX 

i 3? +XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
111 -*-XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX!-- ^ ; '■■■ii^'w- 

li? +:'---:-'y' 



NOTE: Procedures used m creating 

of variable values, appear in 
aggregate data. 



the summary variables, as well as i h terpretat ions 
the text: Medians presented above are based on 
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school was seen as p'-edominant 1 y helpful, while negative responses • mean 
the school was seen a? predominantly unhelpful. The magnitude of responses 
is also ihterpretab le: high pos i t i ve ya 1 ues for the aggregate variable 
mean there were a lot of '*very helpful'* responses and few or hone of the 
weakly positive and negative response categories. The aggregate variable 
!S described 5h Table 7. 
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EXAMINATION OF PROGRAM IMPACTS ON PARENTS 



Parent Involvement and part Icf pat ion is a key component of the PDC 
program. Guidelines require that sites employ a parent coordinator at 
least part-time, and that they take other specific actions aimed at prbmbting 
family participation. 

Although many of the study's comparison schools receive. federal Title I 
funds which require the schools to promote parent parcicipatibn by forming 
Parent Advisory Coancils and by providing training for parents, PDC schools 
and centers are expected to take other, more direct actions to achieve a 
linkage between home and school. Program designers expect PDC to change 
parent attitudes and behaviors toward the schools and toward the children, 
and expect such changes in the parents to be clearly related to changes in 
other study domains. 

Therefore, in this chapter we deal In succession with three questions: 



• What has been PDC's impact on parents? 



• Di s regarding treatment , what background factors and 
other variables help^ account for parent outcomes? 

• Dp .program impacts bh parents differ accbrding to 

di f ferences in parental background and other variables? 



The PDC and comparison families were essentially similar at the start 
of the irivblvement of students In PDC, as confirmed by the analyses presented 
in Chapter IV. PpC*s impact on families Is presented here in terms of differ- 
ences In the families at the end bf the year that the students were in grade 
one. Our findings are based on a comparlsoh bf_the_ responses oTparerits from 
the PDC and comparison families to the spring 1979 Parent Interview, The 
analyses incl ude responses to Individual interview I terns as we 1 1 as sbme 
summary variables. 

I tem-Leve^-^es ponse Comparlso os- 

Dlffererices identified in responses to Parent Interview Items between 
the two groups are discussed below in narrative fashion; Table 8 summarizes 
the Items for which differences were found. 
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Table 8 



I t ern 
No. 



1 



4a. 



pa. 



Parent Interview Items Which Showed Significant 
Differences for PDC and Comparison Parents 



Parent I nterview 1 tem 



Have you been - to school this 
year for any reason? 
[N responding, 460) 

YES 



Since the beginning of. the 
school year have you visited 
the school to observe your 
child's class? (// responding, 

407) 

YES 



% 



Why did you go the last 
time you went? Did. the 
teacher ask you to come, 
or did you decide on your 
own? (/i/ responding, 



PARENT RESPONDED ON OWN 



(Asked of parents who have 
gone to school this year to 
attend meet 1 ngs ,. workshops , 
or social events) Did you qo 
to attend a meeting of a 
council, committee or task 
force? (iV responding, ^94) 

YES 



% 



Response Di s tr ibut Ion 
PDC Comparison 



86,6 



119 
60.1 



o5 

55.7 



32 

21 .9 



209 
91.7 



8? 

h\ .6 



19 

52.7 



9 

6.-1 



a ,b 



.0563 (C>P) 



:0O0l 



.0590 



.0001 



^Probability by chi-square or Fisher's exact test. 
■^Differences are PDC > Comparison unless otherwise noted. 

NOTE: Item numbers correspond to the numbers in the spring 1979 Parefit Interview: 
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Table 8 
(cdh t i rilied) 



1 tem 

No; 


Parent Interview item 


Response Distribution 
PDC Cbmpar I son 




. 5 a • 
cont. 


Did you §o_ to attend a luncheon, 
play,, earn fval classroom party 
or other social activity? 
{N responding, 294) 

YES N 

% 


9S HQ 
63.7 7A.3 


: .032h (C>P) 


7. 


Since the beginning of the school 
year have you gone to meet with 
anyone at school besides your 
child's teacher? (N responding, 
409) 

YES N 

% 


107 78 
53.2 37.5 


.0009 


7a. 


Who did you go to meet with? 
{N responding, 184) 

SeeiAL WORKER OR N 
SCHOOL COUNSELOR % 

PARENT eSORDINATSR /V 

1 

PDC STAFF N 

% 


23 6 

26.4 7.7 

27 3 

25.5 3.8 

]2:3 e 


.0008 
.0000 
.0006 


8. 


Do you work in your child's 
school, either as a volunteer 
or for pay? (^V responding, 410) 

YES il 


SS 34 
" 28.9 16.3 


.0016 


8b. 


What kind of work do you do 
in school? (i"/ responding, 92) 

WORK IN THE PLAYGROUND /i/ 
OR CAFETERIA % 

WORK IN ONE OF THE OFFICES N 
OR IN A CLINiC % 


23 7 
39.7 20.6 

13 ^ g 
22. n 6 


.OA7A 
.0014 



Probability by chi-square or Fisher's exact test. 
Differences are PDC > Comparison unless otherwise noted. 

NOTE: Item numbers correspond to the numbers in the spring 1979 Parent Interview. 
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Table 8 . 
(cbni: I riued) 



I tem 
No. 



Parent Interview Item 



Response Distributibh 
PDG Comparison 



.a,b 



9a, 



10, 



(Asked of 329 parents whbsaid 
they found it hard to be in- 
volved in school life) Gould 
you give me some of the reasons 
ydU find it hard to be Involved 
In school 1 i fe? 

PARENT HAS RESPONS I B ! L IT I ES 
AT HOME 



N 

% 



36 

22.0 



Has the school : 

c. helped you to know other 
parents at school? 
{?J responding, ^T/S) 



YES, VERY HEhPFUL 



e. helped you find a job or 
get job training? 
(iV responding, JSl) 

YES, VERY HELPFUL 



helped you take courses in 
school or col 1 ege? 
[N responding, 265) 

YES, VERY HELPFUL 



% 



70 

42,9 



22 , 
32.3 



% 



21 

25.9 



helped yoa- to arrange 

medical i dental and other 
health services when yoar 
ch i Id heeded them? 
{N responding, 2?o) 

YES, VERY HEtPFUt 



88 _ 
67.7 



24 

U.5 



47 

23. h 



7 

10.1 



0 

10.7 



48 

42.5 



.0358 



.0020 



.0069 



;G0Oi» 



¥robabiJity by chi -square or Fisher's exact test. 
'Differences are PDC > Comparison unless otherwise noted. 

NOTE: Item numbers correspond to the numbers in the spring 1979 Parent Interview: 




Tible 8 
(cofitifiued) 



Item 
No. 


Parent interview Item 


Response Distribution 
PDC Cdmpiarisbri 




n. 


Tell me which number (oh a 1 to 
5 scale) most closely indicates 
your feelings, from definitely 
true (1) to riot at all true (5), 

j- The teacher is aware of my 
chi Id^s strengths. 
(N responding, 

DEFINITELY TRUE: (l) N 

% 

OTHER RESPONSES: (2-5) 


773 ~292 
77.7 87.3 

52 28 
22.3 12.7 


.0005 (e>P) 


-17. 


Hot cou n t i ri g hdifiewdrk , does 
your child ever do things like 
writing or drawing that she/he 
learned at school? 
{N responding, 452) 

YES, OFTEN 

YES, SOMETIMES/NO N 

% 


255 275 
63. U 80.3 

70 32 

30.6 19.7 


.005i» (C>P) 



Probability by chi^square or Fisher's exact test. 
Differences are PDC > Comparison unless otherwise noted. 



NOTE : Item numbers correspond to the numbers in the spring 1979 Parent Interview. 
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Parerits' visits to the school ; Nearly, nine of every ten parents in 
both groups In the study cohort said that they. had vi si ted thel^r chi 1 d ' s 
school in the past year^ SHghtly more cbmpar i sbri.-group than PDC parents 
said they had visited the school for any reason.. When Interviewers probed 
for. the reasons for the visits^a number of significant Tmpacts of the PPC. 
program emerged. Considerably more PDC than comparison-group parents visited 
the school to observe in the i r . ch i Id ' s class, and PDC parents more frequently 
decided to do so on their own initiative rather than at the teacher's request. 

Qf the parents who had visited the school for meetings or social events^ ^ 

more PDC than comparison-group parents had gone to attend meetings of councils; 
committees or task forces^, while more comparison-group_ than PDC parents had 
gone to attend a social activity. More PDC than comparison-group parents 
had visited the school to 'meet with someone other than their chHd's teacher. 
When we examined the identity of the person parents met with, we found _ that 
PDC parents, more frequently than those in the comparison group, met with 
pee staff, a parent coordinator, or the social worker or school counselor. 

Pareiat-s-' «or\c school (volunteer or paid). More PDC than compa^json- 
group~pire^ts~riported~wo^ When the specific type of^ 
work done is ana 1 yzed , ■ resu 1 1 s show more PDC than cbmpar i son parents work i ng 
In the playground or cafeteria, in the school office, br at .the clinic 

Parents' difficulties with iriVOlvemefl t in scho ol life . Nearly three 
oat of four parents in both grdups stated that they toand it difficult to 
be involved in school affairs; there was no difference between groups. _ _ 
However, when parents were asked to list some of : t he reasons why they found 
it difficult, more PDC than comparison parents listed the pressure of home 
resjsoris i b i 1 i t i es . 

Parents' vie ws of the scWL^^hel pful . More PDC than comparison- ^ 
group parents rated the school as "very helpful" interms of _ meet i ng other 
parents, finding a job or getting job training, taking school or college 
courses, and arranging for medicaT or other health services for their 
ch i 1 dren . • 

Par^Pt^' per^ception: teacher awareness of eta-U-d-Ls-sirenqths . A greater 
percentage of comparison-group than PDC parents strongly agreed with the 
statement, "The teacher is aware of my child's strengths. Although this 
difference in parental responses may reflect moreaccurate perceptions by 
PDC parents given the greater amount of contact (inferred from Other^_ 
responses), it was expected that responses would be in the opposite direction. 

Frequency of writing or drawittg by child at :home . More cbmpar i son - 
g-Gup than PDC parents indicated that their child "otten" writes or draws 
at home. Again, it was expected that responses would be in the opposite 
direction. 



1 At tendance at PTA or PTO meetings is not incl uded . At tendance at^such 
meetings was asked in a separate item, and showed no differences between 
groups . 



6roup CbmparTsohs bri Summary Variables. 



In addition to the individual item-level cbmjDar 1 sons , PDC and cbmparisbn 
parents were contrasted on aggregate values for the three summary variables 
generated from the parent interview. 

Parehtgl activ ' ties with thei r chi Idren . At near-significant levels, 
parents of PDC chilcireh reported a broader range of activities with their 
children than did parents of ctrildren in the cdmparisbh groups. 

Parents' school- re l^ted_actUaH^^j^ their children . _ PDC and 
comparison-group parents who reported working with their chi Idren _bn schbbl- 
related or homework aptivities during the past week showed no difference in 
the number of such activities. 

Overall school, he 1 pful hess to parents . PDC and comparison parents 
differed significantly in their bveral 1 rat mg of school helpfulness, with 
PDC parents viewing the school as more helpful than compar isbh^group parents 
3cross nine areas. 



'DiscusiJ 



Differences in responses between PDC and comparison-group parents on a 
variety of items bf_the spring 1979 Parent interview point up a number of 
areas In .which the PDC program appears to have had a substantial impact. 

The frequency and reasons for parents' visits to school reflect program 
impacts in several ways. Although the overall, frequency of parents' visits 
to school is only slightly affected, visits of PDC parents are much more 
frequently conducted for reasons having to do with the child^s immediate 
educational experiences (such as observing In the class) , and mof"e frequently 
occur at the parents Vln^^'^^'ve. Involvement is more frequent in forma! ^ 
groups or task-related committees; PDC parents less frequently visit the 
schools just.fpr social affairs. All of these differences are consistent 
with the fulfillment of PDC mandates for substantial and meaningful involve- 
ment of parents with^their children's education and with the school as an 
educational insti tut lon.^Further, it is clear that PDC programs are success- 
fully bridging the gap between^ home and school by providing, staff rol es 
(other than teachers) d i rect 1 y "invol ved with parents, as well as by 
redefining the roles of school counselors or social wbrkers so that they are 
more directly oriented toward the farnliy; 

other evidencte of program impact on parent involvement is offered ty the 
increase in the prbpbrtibh of parents working in.the schoojs, either as 
volunteers or in paid positions ,;_and in the differentiation in parent 
roles offered by these new positions. 

The evidence as to whether these impacts trans 1 ate_ into changes in the 
home environment is contradictory. On the one hand, PDC parents list a 




broader range of act i vf t I es w|th their child than do compar|sbri-§rpup ones ; 
on the other, comparison parents with more frequency say their children 
write or draw "often*' at heme; 

[n a final area, though, thisfe is no question but that the program 
has affected the parents ' _v;ew of the School as helpful to their own 
development and their families' needs. 

We can summarize the identified impacts of PDC on parents, from the 
viewpoint of the parents themselves, in four areas: 

ij the program has increased parent invoJvement with their 
own ch i 1 dren ' s educar. Ion ; 

2) the program has increased parent invol vement with school 
policy-making groups anC activities; 

3) the program has increased oppctur i t ies for parents to 
work as helpers in school activities; 

the program has allowed the parents to come to see the 
school as a_ resource to help In their own development 
and in meeting their families' heeds. 



Disr€ 



i_g Treatment, What Variables Help 



.Parent 



Outcomes? 



Once program-related impacts have been identified^ the next step is 
•to establish the extent to which variables other than those sabsumed under 
the educational program contribute to outcomes, and then to attempt to 
separate the contributions of .treatment from. those of other factors. The 
present section takes up the first of these Issues. 

First, we discuss the formation of a set of potential predictor or 
independent variables; next, the selection of a set of parental outcomes 
for which relations are explored; third, the methods used; and, finally, 
the results obtained. 



^dJctor Variables 



Four categories of variables are considered in this prel iminary examin 
tion of variable relationships independent of treatment: site, family back 
ground character 1st Ics, teacher att i tude toward parent involvement, and 
parental attitude toward the school. 



Si te . Site is an Important alternative to prograrr, t reatmerit as_a_pre- 
dictbr variable, but one clearly related to treatrrierit. Because the PDC guide- 
lines offer choices in the ways the guidelines are met,_the PDC program must 
be viewed as an implementation of one idea in eleven different ways, one 
to a Site; for this reason, site-related variation in outcomes related 
to treatment-related variation. On the other hand, si te-level di fferences 
in other domains separable from educational treatment— for example in parent 
backgroundcharacterist Ics such as ethnicity — suggest that si te as an explan- 
atbry variable muse be considered also as a cdritributing factor different 
from the educational treatment. In short, both treatment-related arid treat- 
ment-independent sources of variation in outcomes may be bound together Iri 
the explanatory variable si te . 

Family backg^round characteristics^ These characteristics are also clear 
candidates for predictors of parent impacts. From the pool of variables 
available, five were selected: 

1 ) ethn I c i ty : it i s arit i c i pated that thi s var i abl e wi 1 1 be 
confounded wl th si_te, since there _are clear differences iri 
the proportions of families of different ethnic groups by 
site. 

2) numbe^of parents in the family : it is antic i^pa ted that 
program impacts will differ between single-parent families 
arid twb-parerit families. 

3) mother's employiTient _ status : _ it i s arit I c i pated that program- 
related impacts will be different iri fami 1 i es' where the mother 
is working. 

k) mother-' s educational level 

5) fami 1 y i ncome- 

Teach er attitudes toward parent Irivolvemerit . This is a c:omposite 

variable formed from four items iri the Global Ratings scales in the spring 
1979 Teacher Interview: 

1) the extent to which the teacher made an effort to irivite 
parents into the classroom (item 17); 

2) the extent to which the teacher involved parents in the 
classroom activities (item 18); 

3) the extent to which the teacher appeared to feel comfortable 
about having parents in the classroom (item 19); and 

h) the extent to which the teacher appeared concerned with 
encouraqing the involvement of parents iri the classroom 
(item 21) / 
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Td^^the extent that there is a relation betvyeen teacher characteristics 
which mi^ht be affected by a prbgrim such^as PDC and parent putcorri^s , i t is 
expected i^at teacher attitudes toward parent involvement wi 1 ] mediate such 
a relat ionsl^ip. Although technical issues st Ml require resol ut ion. In 
analyzing t he^rel at ionsh i ps of variables across d i fferent anal yt i cal domains , 
the vaiaes onVhis composite variable for each teacher were used in these 
preliminary analyses conducted with the parents as the analytical unit. 

Parental attitude toward scbool . Four variables from the parent inter- 
view reflecting parents' attitude toward school were assessed as potential 
predictors: \^ 

1) parents* attitude regarding the school's "friendliness" 
( i tern 1 1 . c. ) . \^ 

2) parents*, at 1 1 tude regard i ng the. ease of getting to know 
school staff (items N.d. and ll.ej. 

3) parents' att i tude regarding the amount their child is 
learning at school { i tern A^l .m. ) 

k) parents* attitude regardi rig'^^he ease of communicating with 
the school (formed from items\ll.a., 1Kb., ll:g:, H.h. and 
11. nj: \ 

\. 

These variables can also be affectedly the program, and thus can also 
be outcomes of the educational treatment. Tvhey did not, however, show 
program-related differences between groups, V 

The potential predictor variables are list&^ in Table 3. 

\ 

\ 



Parent Outcomes-Used as Dependent Variables 

Nine interview items and three composite scales were examined for 
relation to potential predictors. Items or scales were xcdns i dered for 
dependent variables for these analyses if: 

• they seemed meaninqfully related to desired outcomes^^df a 
parent involvement program. The set of program outcoc^es 
showing impacts of PDC was Included, and other var-abl^s 
were added to it. 

• Interpretation of the outcomes was unambiguous. \^ 

\ 

The variables included in analyses are listed InTable 9- The twelve 
parent outcome variables can be grouped Into four categories: 

• six variables related to school attendance by the parents, 

and the reasons for parents' attendance at school; x 
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Table 9 



Alternative Explanations of impacts on PaVents: 
The Set of Jndepehdeht and bepehdent Variables 
for Which Relationships Are Examined \ 

iNDEPENDENT VARIABLES (PREDICTORS) : ^" 

Sire 

Parent Background CharactexJ sties : 
Ethnicity 

Number of parents in the family 
Mother *s emp 1 bymen t s ta tus 
Mother's educational level 
Family income 

Tocher AfJLi_tud_es Towa_rd Parent Involvement 

Parent Attitudes Toward SchooJ- : 

View of the school as "friendly" (interview Item 11c) 
Ease of getting to know school staff (items lid, lie) 
AiTOunt ch i 1 d is 1 earn i hg at school ( ' t em 1 Im) 
Ease of communication with the school (items 11a, lib, 
1 Ig, 1 Ih, and 11m) 

DEPENDLEJ^T VARlABliF^ (\/ARiARi-FS PREBjJlTED) : 

Attendance at School : 

Attendance for any reason 

Attendance to observe child's class at parents' or 

teacher's initiative. 
Attendance a.t school for forma] meet ings 
Attendance at school for social activity. _ 
Meeting with school staff other than child's teacher 

Parents' Work at the School (vol untaryL or paid) 

Parents' Activities Wit h Their Child at Home : 

Frequency of reading with the child in the past month 
Number of activities with the child In the past week 
Number of school -rel ated activities with the child in the 
past week 

Perception of School ' s -Hel pful ness : 

Perception of school *s overall helpfulness to the parent 
School's Helpfulness in meeting the child's special needs 
and ab i 1 i t i es 



one variable related to parents' work at school; 

two variables related to parents' perception of the 
school 's helpfulness; and 



three variables related to parents' activities with 
their children at home. 



AnaiytLc Approaches Employed 



A variety of analytic methods were used. Because most of the dependent 
variables are nominal or ordinal in sca[e^ the majority of analyses involve 
the formation of the appropriate contingency tables. Interpretations of 
variable interrelations is limited to two-variable relationships, since the 
number of empty cells and cells with very few subjects woaid otherwise 
rapidly become unmanageable. 

Measures of association are not presented; instead, significant tests 
with levels at or below .05 are used as estimates of the existence of a 
relationship between variables; 

Results, of Analysis 

Table 10 sunirnsriz^^ the findings of the analyses condacted: The 
associations identified are described beiow. 

E ffe ct s of <^i t-fi: There were s i gn i f i can t _ d i fferences between si te^ 
for eleven of the twelve parent outcomes examined. In order to establi 
whether there were consistent differences between sites in levels of par^^nt 
involvement, sites were c 1 ass i f i ed for each outcome as above or below 
the overal 1 variable mean. One s i te, Mary 1 and , had val ues abpye the mean 
for eight of the eleven outcomes showing s|te differences, whi le the 
Washington site had values above the mean for seven outcomes; all other 
sites had six or less. 

Effects of fam? I^L background characteristics . The fol lowing indepen- 
dent variables were examined for their effect on verious parent outcomes: 
family ethnicity and stated annual income, family structure, and maternal 
employment and education. Ethnicity was significantly related to seven 
of twelve parent outcomes examined, including all but one of .the variables 
related to parent attendance at school, as weH as to parent's work at 
school and the perception of the school's overall helpfulness-. There was 
no relation between ethnic classification and the three variables related 
to parent activities with their children at home. As Table 10 shows, there 
is no clear trend separating the three |argest ethnic groups (Hispanic^ 
black and white) consistently across the parent outcomes exami ned . For 
instance, black parents reported lower rates of attendance at school than 
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Judidiary of Relationships Between Family Backgrduhd Variables and^ 
Parent Actibhi; Perceptions and Variables Regardless of Treatment 





PJIEDJCTmARUBia- 




Ethnicity 
(N59) 


_Hoiher's 
Employment 
(N59) 


.Family 
Structure 
{N459) 


Bother's 
Education 

(N55) 


Family 
Income 
(N=2|19) 


C - 
0 > 

a c 

L L 

d 

- 1/) 

VJ 

£ 0 

Q] 0 
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• 
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tn 
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^ 0 
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C ID J fD 
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L U 

ID ID 
S > 
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0 e 

0 0 
0 0 

* fk 

CO 00 

vj A 


Site 
{N='i59) 


(N=ii^5) 


(N^'tSl) 




(N=^59) 


1^ 2-5 


L" 

r 2-5 


2-5 


1^ 2-5 


■ DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


N 


Attendance at school : 
for any reason 

\ responding "yes" 




91 82 9^ 




8it 93 


86 92 


85 9^ 










High^: CA, 

CT.IA.MDJX, 

UT,WA 

Low: CO.GA, 
FL.MI 


Attendance at school : 
to Observe child's 
class 

i responding "yes" 






















HighVcA, 

CQ.iA.HD, 

TX.BA 

Low: CT_^GA, 
FL,MI,UT 


Attendance at school : 
to observe child's 
cUss at parent's 
initiative ' 

I responding "ves" 






















High-, ee, 

FL,IA,^0. 
HI,,OT,WA 
Low: CA.ET, 
GA.TX 


Attendance at school : 
to attend formal 
neeting 

i? respdlng "yes" 




10 15 IS 


















High^'^:tA, 
eT,GA,IA, 
HD,hl,UT,WA 
tow: £0,rt, 
TX ■ 



^Completed cells indicate significant relationships, p£;05; 

'^Ratings were made using a 1-5 scale, 1 = "true", 2-5 ^ "almost true" to "not true." 



are those above the mean percent, low sites are those below the mean percent. 



.Table 10 . 
(continued) 





predictorvari.abi.es 




Ethnicity 


Mother's 
Eiiiploytnent 
(N=ii59) 


Family 
Structure 
(n459) 


Hother's 
Education 

(M5S) 


Family 
Income 
(N=iil9) 


C 
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Site 
(N='t59) 


!^ 2-5 


l^2-5 




1^ 2-5 




N 


DEPENDfNT VftRIABtES 






72 50 8l 




62 7^1 


62 7^1 












ni§fl • tn, 

HD,HIJ)(,UT 
Low: CO.CT, 
GA,FL,IA,WA 


Attendance at school: 
to attend social \ 
activity 

/ responding "y^s" 




!t09 


^3 38 5^ 


















High^ CT, 
lA MD HI WA 
tow: CA,CO, 
GA,Ft,TX,BT 


Attendance scliool: 
to neet with staff 
other than child's 
teacher 

t rsspondihg "y^s"'' 


Parent's work at 
school, voluntary or 
paid 

■; responding "yss" 

• 


lild 


29 13 23 


18 28 


17 27 


■■ - 










26 11 




Freqaency of reading 
with child within 
past month 

1 = daily/severai 

times a weei( 

2 = less ofte" 






11 5? 






65 7^ 




73 C>I 




72 58 


Hlgh'^: CA, 
CT, GAi FL, 
TX 

Low: COJA, 
HD,I-1I,UT,HA 



Ratings were made asing a I-5 scale: 1 = "true", 2-5 ' "almost troe" to "hot true." 

.... .'. 

sites are those above the mean percent, low sites are those below the mean percent. 
°i*robabiIitv:le«el is between .93 and .06. • 





PREDICTOR VARiABLES 
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CI- Ht 

Low: CA,CT, 

GA,iA,MD, 

Hl,TX,WA 


perception 
1 's overal 1 
ess 

-3.96 to 




-.01 .23 -.23 










M -.32 


.20 -.40 


.15 -61 


.21 =.63 


High^: GA, 

FL,MDJX, 

WA 

Low: CA.eO, 
CT,IA,MKUT 


perception 
I's helpful- 
meeting 
needs 

ndin9 "yes" 


161 






1 

f 






SS*^ 76 






89 72 


High^: CT, 

IA,MD,UT, 

WA 

Lowi CA,CO, 
GA,FL,MI,TX 



s were made using a 1-3 scale: I = "true"', 2-5 = "almost true" to "not true." 
ites are those above the mean percent, low sites are those below the mean percent. 
Ility level is between .05 and .06. 
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the other groups--except fpr attendance at_fdrmal meet I ngs , but . black 
oarents were also highest in their percept ions of the school ^s byefall 
helpfalness: There is the strong likelihood that significant relation- 
ships between ethnic groups and parent outcomes are in fact due to site- 
level differences, since the sites are quite different in their propor- 
tions of families fay ethnic group. 

The other family backgrdund predictors show a broad but somewhat 
scattered pattern of relationships to the parent outcomes , wi th one or 
more r^f the predictors related significantly to eight of the twelve parent 
outcome variables, but none of the dependent variables related simultaneously 
to all four of the predictors. 

in general, the relationships found between family characteristics 
and parents' attendance at school are in the expected directions, "Mother*s 
emplbyment" decreased attendance for one of the six dependent variables. 

Parents in s i rig 1 e-parerit families tended to attend less frequently ([n 

three dependent variables). Higher levels of maternal educat ion corresponded 
to higher levels of atteridarice (iri three deperiderit variables). And higher 
income levels corresponded to higher attendance levels^ in one deperiderit 
variable, bet us consider each of the parent outcomes. 

"Attendance at school for any reason" was significantly lower for 
s irigl e-parent families than for two-parent families. It was also lower for 
fami[es iri which the mother had less than a complete high school education 
and for fami 1 I es _ wi t h lower inccne levels . Attendance at school to observe 
in the child's class was s i gri i f i carit 1 y related to mother *s employment and 
family structure. Working mother^ made fewer visits for this reason . tike- 
wise, parents In two-parent families observed their child*s class more 
frequently than single-parents. 

The proportion of parents "taking Initiative in attending school to 
observe their child's class" was related to mother's education. The 
prdpbrtidri of parerits attending school social activities was related in 
identical fashidri to family structure and to maternal educat ion. In single- 
parent families, 62% of the parents attended; In two-parent famiUes, 7^% 
attended. ln_ fami lies with less than a full high-school level of maternal 
education, 623; of the parents attended; in families with more maternal 
education, 7h% did: Finally, none.of these background characteristics 
affected attendance at shcool for formal meetings or at teridarice. to meet 
with school staff other than the child*s teacher. 

Two predlc. .-s were s 1 gn i f i cint 1 y rel ated to the proportion of parents 
who worked at school either In paid positions or as volunteers. Monworking 
mothers more frequeri tly worked at school than working mot hers ; and parents 
in two-parent families more dfteri reported this type of involvement than did 
single parents. 
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the same fairly scattered pattern of relationships that occurred for 
school attendance occurs for relations between family background features 
arid bUtcdrries for parent-child hditie relations. For these cnalyses, the 
variable "frequishcy of parents^ '-eadiiig with the child*' was grouped into 
two response categories; high frequency (daily or several times per week) 
arid low frequency (once per week or less frequently). Two pred ictbrs_were 
Significantly related to this variable: mother's employment and family 
i ncome; 

The relation between mother's empioymeht and frequency of reading 
goes quite against expectations: in families in which the mother is 
employed, the parent interviewed (almost invariably the mother) said she 
or heread with higher frequency to the chird_thari did the parerits iri 
families where the mother was not employed. The relat fori between family 
income and this dependent variable, however, goes in the direction one_ might 
expect: 65^ of parents in families with incomes at or below the overall 
median read to their children with higher frequencies, while 7^^ of parents 
In families with above-median income levels read to their children that 
frequent 1 y. 

The relation between family characteristics and the range of activities 
undertaken wl_th the child in a week was _ cons i stent for three variables, 
although differences we^e small in magnitude. Parents in two-paren t f ami 1 i es , 
in families with higher maternal education levels, and in families with higher 
incomes, reported significantly more activities with their child than did 
families in the other categories for each variable. For the range of school- 
related activities undertaken with the child In a week, there was a near- 
slgriificarit relation with the family structure predictor: two-parent famijies 
gave. a slightly larger range of activities than did parents in single-parent 
fami 1 les. , 

There were no effects of family background or _soc ibeconbmic character- 
istics on parents' perception of the school's helpfulness. 

Effects of teachei^ at^i tude toward parent inv olv ement and parent 
butcbmes. There was no relation found between the variable representing the 
teacher ' s attitude toward parental involvement In the classroom and any of 
the parent outcbmes explored. It should be noted that analyses such as this 
one ^-elating the teacher and parent domains are very preliminary, since 
technical i ssues rel at i ng tothe selectibn bf thempst appropriate urii- of 
analysis for such cross-dona in comparisons are still _uridef study. All that 
can be said at this point is that there are no significant associations be- 
tween the teacher attitude composite variable and the parent outcomes explored 
when the pa-rent^ Xs used as the en i t -O-f anal ys i s . 

Effects of parent attitudes toward the ^ctiOQ-I and parent ou i-comes: 
Four variables, _rat irigs of parerital att i tudes toward the school, were used 
as predictors bf parent outcomes. The Independent variables were^ the 
extent to which parents viewed school staff as_frlendly, parents felt it 
was easy to get to know school staff, parent's felt their child is learning 
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a lot at school, and parents felt school _staff listened to them. None of 
these variables was associated with any of the outcomes related to pareni: 
attendance at school. Only one was related to parent's work at . the^ school,: 
parents Who agreed strongly that school starf listen were rriore llkeiy rd^ 
be working at the school than^ parents who agreed less strongly or disagreed 
with the statement. 

Rather sarpr I s I ng i y , a 1 so these var lab 1 es were related to parenta[ 
activities at home with the child. Thus, strong agreement with the st-steinent 
"it is easy to get to know school staff" was s i §n i f i cant 1 y assdc iateH with 
a high frequency of •"reading wi^h the child." There was also a dirc>cr 
association" between reading frequency and the parents' fee 1 i ng that school 
staff listen to them. Parents who agreed strongly with the view that school 
staff are friendly, reported more activities with their chi^ld than those uho 
agreed less strongly with such a statement. The same d i^fference 1 n the : . 
number of activities occurred .between parents who agreed strongly tnat s. hooi 
staff Hsten and parenfs who felt less strongly about such a s tar e^rent . 
Finally, at near-s i gn i f_i cant " 1 evel s , parents who felt most strongly that 
"school staff are friendly^' reported a higher number of schoo T-re^ ated 
act i V 1 1 i es wi t h t he 1 r ch i I'd . 

All four, of the parent attitude variables showed weak but sic;rii^f!car.t 
positive relationships With "parental perception of the school's eve-ail^ 
helpfulness," with Pearson prbducts-moment correlation coefficienli. of . i^l 
and 26. Finally, significant positive relationships were found between 
parents' "view of the school as friendly" and "feeling that school sta^f 
listen" and their perception of the school's "helpfulness in meeting their 
child's special need or special ability." 



Summary and Discussion of Findings 

We have identified a number of predictors as be[ng related to parent 
outcomes for the study cchort, disregarding the edacational treatment. 
"Site" effects occur for all but one of the outcomes examined^ they do not 
appear however, to rank the sites consistently. There are effects of 
major family background characteristics, including "ethnicity, mother s 
loyment " "family structure," "mother ' s educat Ion ," and "fam.ly income. 
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Fdmily structure and mother's education show the largest number of 
siqnificant relationships (three each) with parent outcome measures related 
to parent attendance at the school . The effects are as one might predict 
them- higher education levels are associated with more attendance, and 
oar'-nts in two-parent families attend more frequently than do single parents, 
in families with working mothers there is less attendance to observe m 
the child's class; families with higher incomes are more likely to attend 
school for any reason. 

Par-nts' work at the school is related to family structure and to 
Saternal employment, again as one might expect: frequencies .of parent 
work at the school are lower for single parents and for working motners. 
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Parents ' act i vi t ies at home with their child are ah excisptidn to the 
effects of ethnicity: there are no differences in lisvels by ethnic grbUp. 
Other backgrdUrid characteristics show effects ihthe expected directions^- 
parents iri twb-parerit families report more act ivi t ies with their children 
than single parents , parents in families with better-educated mothers report 
more activities, wealthier families report more act i v i t i es--wi th one rather 
surprising exception: parents in families with working mothers report with 
higher frequency that they read relatively often to their children than do 
parents in families without working mothers. 



The parents ' percept ion of the schboP s he] pf ul riess appear unrelated to 
majbr family background characteristics. This lack of a finding is in itsejf 
quite positive iri its Implications, since it suggests that the schools provide 
support to parerits in every kind of family situation. 



The variable "teacher's attitude toward parent involvement in the class- 
room" does not appear related to any of the parent outcome domains explored. 



Whisri four vn: ■."Ies measur»ny •r*oect*'> the parents' attitude toward 
the school are used to predict o^rent but'^or'es. we find that they are un- 
related to levels of parent attendance, rurther, only one of them is related 
(In what might be a rather obvious way) to parents' work at the school: 
there Is a direct relation between parents* work at the school and the extent 
to whicn parents believe school staff listen to them. 

Parents* attitudes toward the school are consistently and positively 
re^^ted tb the parents' ac 1 1 v i t i es wi th their child at home, with one rather 
puzzling exceptl(?ri: parents who feel least strongly that school staff are 
friendly report at _ nea r^s I gri i f i can t levels more school -related activities at 
home with their child. Finally, parents* attitudes toward the schbbl are 
stronqly related to their perception of the school's helpfulness. 

In short, preliminary analyses Indicate that the study cohort of families 
snows a number of interesting relationships between family and site character- 
istics and significant school -rel ated parental outcomes when the effects of 
treatment are disregarded. Generally, one can say that family background and 
structure appear related to attendance arid tb activities at home but not to 
perceptions bf the schbol 's hel pfulriess, whi le attitude toward the school 
appears related to activities at home and to perception of the school's help~ 
fulness but not to attendance at school. 



b o Program Effects on Pare nts D i ffer According to Site 
~ of to Differences in Background or O^th^-^^a-T-i^abJ-es-? 

This question explores in a prel Lmlriary fashlbri the ribtlbri bf alternative 
explanations of treatment-related differences in parental outcomes., as well 
as the posBibMIty of Interactions between treatment and some bf the predictors 
in association with parent oatcomes. 
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Rather different questions a!;e_asked about site than are asked about 
the other independent variables used as predictors: The major question for 
the yariab](5 site is: are t reatment-rei ated differences in parent outcomes 
manifest at only some sites^ br are they extensive to all or most sites? In 
order to approach this question sys temati cal 1 y, two spec i f i c questions are 
asked for all outcome variables for which overall site effects were noted in 
Table 10; 

# Is there a significant difference between treatment groups 
at some individual sites? 

• If sites showing significant differences individual ly are left 
out, is there a difference between t reatment groups at the 
aggregate level at the remliiriirig sites? - '^ 

For other independent variables, only onequestion is asked: for all 
those predictor-outcome pairs shovrng a significant relationship (displayed 
in Table 10 in the preceding sect ^^^s does the predictor interact with the 
educational treatment? This question can also be expressed as: is there a 
significant relation between eduCcitiona: treatment and a given parent out- 
come, if one controls for the effects of an independent variable? 

It must be noted that only those_ predi ctdr-dutcome pairs for which a^ 
relationship had been established ecrlier.were explored for thei r Interact Tons 
with treatment: Although it Is possible for an _i_ndependent variable and 
treatment to interact without an overall main effect of the independent 
variable, in a number of cases tested for the present data set the interactions 
fail to reach statistical significance. Fig'.rejf provides an example. There 
IS a significant effect of treatment on the likelihood of pa rent s ' .attendance 
ac school to observe in their ch i I d ' s cl ass ; there is no overaH effect of 
mother^s education_on this outcome. An : .iteract ion i s suggested by the fact 
that there is an effect of treatment on attendance to observe for the 
families with mothers report i ng .in i gher _ educat idria 1 levels, but not for the 
other families. is there s i gn i f i cant . i_nr.eract ion , however? One way to ask 
this . quest ion is to ask whether the d i f ferences _ by educational level are ^ 
significant within t reatmen t g roups . For example, there would be interaction 
with important implications for treatment if there were no id i_f ferences between 
mothers with more arid less educat ion |n PDC , but a st rong <: if f arence between 
these two groups in the comparison sample. The interpretation would be that 
PDC operates both tbraise the level of Invol vement of al 1 families and to 
bring the families with less -.-iducat i on to equality in i nvc ^ vement wi t h those 
with more education. As the chart iri Figure h shows, however, neither 
difference is statistically significant, so that we mur,'^ conclude that there 
is no interaction. 

The Sets of Vari ables Ex a mine d 

The sets of predictor and dependent variables examine- to answer this 
question is the same as that given for the preceding section (^.^e Table 9). 
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Examihatibh pf the_ihteractioh of a Pred[ctor Variable (Mother's Education) 
and Educational Treatment (PDC versus Comparison) In their Effects on a 
Parent Outcome (Attendance at School to Observe in the Child's Classrodm) 

(N=403) 



Mother ' s 




Educat ional 


Treatment 




Edacat ion 


- 


PDC 


Compar i son 




< 11 years 


53% 
Di£f. 
NS 


581 


m 


PDG vs. GDHPARISON 

Difference NS 


>^ 12 years 






37% 


PDC vs. COMPARISON 
p = .0001 






Diff. p = 

60S 

1 


.0001 

k2% 





NOTE : Table entries are the percentages of the available respondents 
In each cell who reported attending school to observe In their 
child's class; 
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Analytic Procedure 

Most of the parisht butcdmes are cf nominal or ord[na] scale.. Fdr_this 
reason, analytic approaches, lii most cases, involved the examination of ^cori- 
tinqency tables. The effects of control lliig for predictors are ascertained 
yby using contingency tables at each level of the independent vaMable. 
'eecisions about the existence of interaction are based on decision rules^__ 
rV^latirsg to the direction of effects, magnitude of assbc iat Ions and partition 
of ''effects ac-oss Independent variable levels, as illustrated in Figure h: 

\ 

Resul t^\of ^Analyses 

TableMl summarizes findings. The Interactions identified are described 
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The fff^rt^ nf q_Lte and ethnicity . Eight of the twelve oatcomes for _ 
parents showed treatment-rel ated d i f ferences at specific Sites. For six of 
these butcbmes no\effects remained after the sites showing significant 
differences were removed. This is admittedlv a highly conservative test, 
but it does indicate'vthat there is extensive localization cf treatment effects 
at individual sites. \-;tes at which significant differences were found were 
not, however, consistently the_scme ones even within given measurement _ 
domains for parent outcomes. The parent outcomes for which there were signif- 
icant treatment effects atXlndividual sitesare: attendance at school for 
any reason, observation at &^renfs initiative, attendance at school to meet 
with staff other than the child's teacher, number of activities at home with 
the child in the past week, nuS^er of school -related activities at home with 
the child, and parental perceptid^ of the school's overall helpfulness. 

■ Two variables showed both effects of ind[v!daal sites and overall 
effects when the sites showing differWes were removed from analysis. _ These 
variables were attendance at school to sbserve in the child's class ana _ 
attendance at school to participate in fc>rmal meetings. For these two vari- 
ables can say with great confidence that tr-eatment effects are truly pervasive 
and not limited to specific sites. \ 

Treatment ditferences in parent outcomes varied by ethnic group, but 
appeared clearly related to site-specific treatmeHt differences. Thus, when 
sites showing significant diff-rj -.es between treat^nent groups Were removed; 
the interactions of ethnicity a-c' treatment also tenaed to disappear. Only 
for one variable, attendance e- ihool for social actiH^'es, was there a 
specific difference between rrea.rr.ent explainable in par^-hy ethnicity and net 
site For this variable, o.a. comparison parents had significantly higher 
levels of "yes" answers than did PDC parents while no other^hnic groups 
showed significant differences between PDC and comparison pa re^^ts — a 1 though 
all differences were in the same direction. \^ 

_ \_ 

Effects of family backgronnd characte r ■ sr Four independent variables 

were examined for interaction effects with ^r-.>'^ni onvarlous parent out - 
cSS^s: family structure^, stated annual rr-cc-e .. ^-^t-rn*l employment and s 
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Table 11 



0^ 



Supary of the_ Patterns of Differences In Relations Between Parent 
Background, Perception and Action Variables by Treatment Group^ 



DEPENDENT VARIABLES. 



Attendance at school : for 
any reason 

S; responding "yes" 



c 
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c 

0 
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a I/) 

0 .. 
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(fl (J 
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|j 3 t 

U Q iQ 

ID £ 4) 
Q.<_J 



y 

&£ 
0 0 
Q'.- 
LX 

... 0"^ 
(0 y J 
-_ _ ^ 

E E e C 
HOOD 

^ X y ^ 



,1) 



Site 
(N59) 



ID 
-3 
T3 

y 
> U 

^ Ql 



4i 

U 

-4) 
1^ 
1^ 

Q \i\ m 

V E 
. y 

E 

<0 W - 
L <fl 
0 t E 

-> -0 « 



C>P: 
HI 



n.s. 



Attendance 3t school ; to 
observe child's class 



responding "yes" 



iD7 



Attendance at schooi: to 
observe child's class at 
parent's initiative 

responding "yes" 



Attendance at school : ; 
to attend formal .neeting 

I responding "yes" 



?>C 
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P>C: - - 
CO,FL P:)7 



P>C: 
CA,CO 

C>P: 



n.s. 



P>E: 

CT.Hi) P:i; 
HI C: 7 



Attendance at school; 
to attend social activity 

'a responding "yes" 



C>P 



C:62 

iCS Ini P:35 us 



Ml 
P:52 



h.s.h.s 



C:8() 
P:68 



^Completed cells indicate significant predictor interaction with educatibhal treatiiierit, p < :0S; 

^^Ritinqs were made using a 1-5 scale: I="true", 2-5="aiTOSt true" to "not trae."^ 

"Predictor-outcome pairs shwirig a significant relationship hot no interaction with treatment. 
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Table II. 
(continued) 
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DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
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Attendance at school: 
to rneeLwith staff other 
than child's teacher 

I responding' ^'ye^" 
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Parents 's work at school 




4IQ 


















P:35 
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J. 


















Frequency of reading with 
child within past (nonth 

l=daily/several tines 
a week 


Number of ac£iviti-*s with 
child within past week 

(ranrje, ^ kjk] 


C>F:_ 
for i^i 
5dvities 








P: 5 
n.s. actj 


P: 8 

M 

n.s. act! 




£:2] 
P: !t 

i.s. act.) 






C:23 
P:li( 
(< k 
US. act.) 


P>C: 

LA n.3. 


Number pf schoi l-related 
activities with child 
within past week 

(range; 1-5) 


None 


365 




















C>?: 











"Ratinis were made using a i-5 scale; i="true", 2-5="3liiK)st true" to "hot true." 

►.(^^Pred'ctor-outcome pairs showing a significant relationship liut no interaction with treatment. 
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DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
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Parents' perception of 
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iiieetihg special heed 


























X responding "yes" 


None 


I6l 























"Ratings were made using a 1-5 scale: l="true", l^'3\mt true" to "not true."_ 
iPredictor-oatcone pairs showing a significant relationship but no interaction with 
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education. Qnly two of these, family structure and mother's education, 
showed treatment-related differences for specific parent dutcdmes. Single 
parents in the corhparisdn group reported more attendance at. school for 
social activities than single PDC ps rents. Two-parent fam?lies_in the 
comparison group more often reported having engaged in four or fewer 
activities with their child during the past week than two-parent PDC families. 

Mother's education showed treatment-related differences for two school 
cittendance outcomes and one parent-child home activities outcome. For those 
mothers with at least a high schdcl educatidri, cdmparison group mothers more 
often repdrted: (l) attendance at school fdr any reasdri; (2) attendance at 
school social activities; and (3) involvement with their child in fewer than 
five home activities during the past week. 

The effect of treatment was the same for different family background 
conditions on parents' perception of the school's helpfolness and parents' 
work in the school . 

Effects df parent attitudes tdward the sch ddl . Three df the four parent 
attitude variables, pa rent s ' _ v iew of the school as friericly, parents ' Percep- 
tion of the amount their child is learning, and parents' perception of the 
extent to v/hich the school listens to them, showed differences relatedtp 
treatment for parent outcomes in parents' work at school, parents' activities 
with their child at home, and parents' perception of the school's helpfulness. 

Of those parents whd strongly agreed with the statement that the"schoo] 
staff is friendty," PDC parents were rmr^ likely than comparison-group 
parents td rate the schddl high in terms df vverall helpfulness. Ccmparison- 
group parents whb_did not rate the schddl as being very friendly mere often 
reported four or fewer parent-child home activities than PDC parents whd gave 
similar school friendliness ratings. 

Of those parents who strongly agreed wirh the statement, "Hy child is 
learning a lot in school," PDC parents more often rated the school higher in 
terms df its overall helpfulness: Finally, of parents who strongjy agreed 
with the "schddl listens td them" statement, more PDC parents than comparison- 
groJp parents worked in schddl. And comparison-group parents who did not 
agree strongly with that statement rhdre dfteh reported working with their 
child at home on four or fewer activities than PDC parents. 



JDIsrossjori of Find! ngs 



Preliminary analyses show that there are interaction effects between 
treatment and some of the predictors in association with parent outcomes. 
The predictdrs iritisracted with educational treatment for nearly one-half 
of the predictdr-dutcdme pairs that showed a significant relationship: in 
half of these instances the predi ctdr that interacted with treatment was 
site, yet sites at which significant differences were found were nor consis- 
tently the sane ones. 



Two farri I 1 y-backgrbund predfctbrs interacted with treatment effect. 
For single-parent families, corripar i son-group parents more often reported 
attendance at school social functions and for two-parent fatnilies; compari- 
son-group parents more often reported engaging in iess than five weekly 
activities with their child. For families in which the mother had at least 
a high school education, compar i son-'group parents more often reported 
attendance at school for any reason and for school social furict ions arid 
more often stated that they had been involved in four or fewer activities 
with their child during the previous week. 

Three parent^att i tude scale predictors interacted with the treatment 
effect. Of those parents who rated the school highly in terms of friend- 
liness, PDG parents rated the schools as more helpful overall than compar- 
ison-group parents . (This treatment effect also held for parents who felt 
their child was learning a lot in school.) Of those parents who rated the 
school ''moderately friendly to not at all friendly" more corripar i soh-grbup 
parents reported four or fewer hbme act i v i t i es with their child. Of thbse 
p'^.-:i:'^cs whb stated that the school listened to them, more PDC parents 
reported vjorkjng in the schools than comparison -group parents; of those 
parents wHo did not agree strongly with the "school ! istens to them" state- 
ment, comparison-group parents more often reported less than five parent- 
child home activities within the past week. 

It should be noted that Sonie intisresting parent impact findings are 
overlooked when only statistically significant interactions with treatment 
aris reported. The data, whisri mulled over, prbvide a rich supply of irifor- 
matidn. One such interesting finding pertains to the butcbme "parents* 
work at schb-^- Compar i sons showed significant grbuP differences, with 
more PDC po : ^i./orting this activity. When background variables were 
'xa.Tiired : ^.ding treatment) we found that mother's employment and 
family ^? were s i gn t f i can i: ] y related to parents* work in school: (Both 

nonwcr'^^K.3 -TIG Cher s and respondents* from two-parent fami l.ies niore often 
rep^rt^d working in school than working mothers and single parents.) When 
treatment is entered into the analysis, results show that more PDC working 
mothers reported - th i s kind of school involvement than comparison working 
mothers. Figure 5A shows that nbt only do significantly more PDC working 
mothers report work i ng 1 h school _ than comparison working mothers but that 
a qreater percentage of PDC working mothers repbrted this type of school 
involvement than nonworking comparison mothers. PDC, in other words, has 
increased the number of working mothers who work In the school on a paid 
or volunteer basis such that their involvement at least eq'jals that of non- 
working comparison mot.,ers. 

Figure SB shows the percentage of parents whc reported v'orking in school 
by number of parents in the family. Significantly ^o^e single parents and 
two-parent farnilies invblved PDC repbrted wbrking in the 'tChool than 
single parentsbr two-parent families. bf cbmparisbn children. PDC has 
increased ihe inycWemeht of both types bf f ami 1 i es tb such an extent that 
the percentage of PDC single parents who.workin school is greater than 
the percentage of comparison two-parent families who report such wbrk. 



Figure 5A 



Percentage of PDC and Comparison Parents Who Reported Working in School, 
Either oh a Paid or VzUiritisisr Basis, By Mother's Eniploymerit Status 



Wo r k I n g 
Mothers*'' 



Nonwo rk i ng 
-Mothers 
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Figure 5B 

Percentage of PDC and Cpniparison Parents Who Reported Working School, 
Either on a Paid or Volunteer Basis, By Murriber of Parents in Family 



Single-Parent 
Fami 1 i es 



Two-Parent 
Famll i-es^'- 
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Finally, Fj gure 5C looks . at treatment effects on parents who work in 
school when both mother's employment . status. and number of parents in the 
family are taken into account. Significantly more PDE working, single 
parents. reported working in school than similar comparison parents. 
Logically, the working single parent would be the most difficult type of 
parent tb^get involved in school activities, yet PDC has clearly encouraged 
them to ^o.'''^' "school , either in a paid or volunteer position, jn fact^ 
the percentage of single working mothers who reported working in PDC 
schools is greater than the percentage of anytype of comparison mother 
who reported working in school except npnwdrkjng mothers in two-parent 
families (and then the percentages are less than one point apart). 

Based on the data presented in Figures 5A-5C it is clear that PDC has 
impacted the number of parents who work at their child's school. PDC, in 
fsct^ seems to have been at least as successful with the single working 
parents (who presumably have the least amount of time to work in schools), 
as they have been with two-parent families. 



Summary of Parent Interview Analyses. 



This chapter has focused on three major questions, each of which is 
reviewed here. 



What has Been PDC's Impact on Parents? 

PDC^compa r i son group analyses show that the PDC program has hsd sub- 
stantial impact on certain aspect<= of parent behaviors and attitudes. 
Basically, there are four areas where PDC has -.J . ri f icantl y affected 
parent involvement : 



• The PDC proqram has increased parents' involvement in 

t he i r ch i 1 dreri ' s education. (PDC parents are more frequently 
at school to observe their child's class on their own 
Initiative and to talk to school staff other than their 
child's teacher . ) 



i The PDC program has increased parents' involvement with 
school policy-making groups and activities. (PDC parents 
^i'?_"^9''?_l formal gf'oups or task-related 
committees and less likely to visit the schools just for 
soc i a 1 af f ^5 i rs . ) 



• The PDC program has increased opportun i t ies for parents 

to work as helpers in the school ._ (More PDC parents report 
working in the school s • _ spec I f I ca 1 1 y In offices, clinics, 
playgrounds and cafeterias.) 
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Figure 5C 



Percentage of PDC and CbmjDarlson Parents Who RejDbrted Working iri Schcoi , 
Either on a Paid or Volunteer Basis, By Mother's Employment Status 
and Number of Parents in Family 



Single "Pa rent: Fami lies Twb-Parerit Fami 1 ies 



Wb r k i h g 
Mothers-*' 


Nbriwd rk i hg 
Mothers 


Working 
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Nonwor ki ng 
Mothers 
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• The PDC program has helped parents to view the school as a 

resource to help in the]r own development and In meeting their 
fam? lies ' needs . (PDC parents more often ratod the schddls as 
"very helpful" ;n terms of getting to know other parents, 
finding jobs, enrol 1 irig in courses arid arranging for medical, 
dental and other health services.) 

These findings indicate that the PDC sites are meeting their goals of 
Increasing parent awareness of and Involvement In school affairs and in 
making parents aware of the resources available to them and their families. 



Disregarding Tre atment, What Background Factors and Other Variables 
Help Acco p nt for P a-rent Outcomes? 

This results show that most bf_the 'a r i ab 1 es exami ned d_id account for 
parent outcomes, to some degree. The "site" variable was found to be 
s ign: f icant ly related to the majority of parent outcomes while the "teacher 
attitude toward the parent involvement" variable was the only one not found 
to be significantly related to the outcomes. The "si te" variable, unfor- 
tunately, did not consistently identify the same sites as accounting for 
parent outcomes within a measurement domain. In qeneral, family background 
predictors (including maternal emplcymerit , educat icri family structure ano 
stated annual jncdme) appear related to school attendance outcomes and to 
act i vi t ies_at home, but not to parents' perceptibri of the school's help- 
fulness. On the c'her hand, parents attitudes toward the school appear 
related to activities at home and to perception of the school's helpful- 
ness but not to attendance at school: 

bo Program -impact-S- ori-J^^4:^4^rs JDI f fer a4:cQrd4fi^^t<5-I ^ in - 
Backgrbund and Other Variables? 

Again, most prbgram impacts _vary according tb site, yet the sites 
showing significant treatment effects were nbt cbnsistent In the butcor.cD 
measured. Treatment interactions were found for all parent domains In 
which there were significant pred ictor-outcome relat lonshi ps. Specifically, 
program Impacts in school attendance and parent-child home activities 
differed according to background variables while program impacts In parents' 
work at >rhaol , parent-child home activiLSds, and parents' perception of 
the school's helpfulness differed accbrdirig tb parerit attitude variables. 
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SUMMARY CF IMPACT ON PARENTS 

The model of the flow of change resulting from the impl emeritat idh 
of Pbt (described in Chapter I) specifies the order in which changes 
occu" to produce impacts on elements of the interactional model: the 
program first mus^ impact on institutions and through them on parents 

and teachers before it impacts on children. The evaluation methodology 

developed to be responsive to the PDC analytic model was first implemented 
in spring 1979, at_which ti.ne program staff at the individual sites had 
been impl ement i ng PDC for three_years (including a startup year and two 
years of f u;l 1 implementation). One component of the PDC program at each 
site is parent involvement. The evaiua^'ior Has examined the extent to 
which PDC programs are implementing the pdrent involvement orbgram through 
Interviews with parents, teachers and admi nl strato^s- 



SumiTiary of Findfrigs 

Program staff have been successful in achieving PDC's goal of linking 
the home and school as evi^nced by the following: 

• PDC parents are more involved in their ^hi 1 dren ' s educat lon^ 
jhey report a greater incidence of observing in their children^? 
classroom, of visiting the classroom on their own initiative, anc 
of going to school to consult with adults other than their 

ch I 1 dren ' s teacher. 

• PDC parents are more often members of cC'^^fT:! t tees or task forces. 
This involvement reflects not only parental growth in terms of 
acceptance of respon*^ i b i 1 i ty in school matters and appreciation 
of their own "nput but also changes in institutional policies 
and procedures. 

• More PDC parentswbrk in school, either on a pafd or volunteer 
basis. Again thisrelates directly to the progrcn goal of linking 
the home ard school by involving parents in school life. 

• Finally, FDC parents rate the school as more helpful both overall 
and in terms of meeting other parents, finding job training or 
job placement, taking classes and- fami 1 iar Izing them with support 
service eigehcies. 



I riterpretat Ibri of Findings 



Pb£ programs are f^ced with the task of convincing parents first 
of the important role they play in their children's education and second 
of the heed for them to act on that conviction; According to program 
staff, many parents feel school staff , part icularly teachers, are the 
experts In educating their children and assume then that parents have 
little, if any th i ng , to con t r i bute. The eva 1 uat ion resu 1 ts suggest that 
POe staff have made progress in their efforts to change this assu.jiption 
and to involve parents directly in their children's education. Within 
PbC schools, parents are involved in decision-making groups as weM as in 
visiting and/or working in classrooms. 

The fact that more PDC parents work in school means that school staff 
are reaching but to parents, asking them to become involved. This is 
particularly significant because, for many teachers, parent involvement 
in school matters, particularly c lassroom work, is a foreign concept. 
PDC has clea''^' o-:?n successful in getting teachers and other school staff 
not only to ar e^-: the need for parent involvement, bat also to actively 
encourage it. 

The_ finding that parerits_rate the PDC school as hel pful speaks to 
the mul tidimensibnal i ty of PDC: PDC focuses on the whole child arid his 
family. PDC parents view the school as a place whc e their children 
receive classroom instruction and as ari institution that is c-^hcerned about 
the physical, psychological and economical well-being of th'=^ir family. 

After three years of program implementation, the PDC sites, overall, 
have beeri successful in bridging the gap between home and school. Parents 
have beeri irivplved iri schools iri various capacities and have changed tiie i r 
percept ions of the schbbl from that of a learnirig iristitutidh to that of 
an institution concerned with the well-beiri§ bf families. 

A number of the evaluation results concerning parents relate to parent 
interjctions with teachers. These findings are supported by results of tne 
interviews with PD£ and comparison teachers. Volume !V describes the infor- 
mation collected from teachers, including their perceptions about the involve 
ment of parents iri school activities. 
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APPENDIX A 

Descriptive Summary of Responses to Parent Interview I terns 



Table A-1 

Descriptive Summary of the Spring 1979 Parent Interview, Part 1: 
Paren t 1 nvol vemen t i n School Act i v 1 1 i es 



i. Relaticnshlp of interviewees to child (n=459) - 







N 


z_ 


Mother or Stepmother 


T 


: 425 


92.8 




P 


: 211 


91 .k 




e 


: 215 


9^.3 


Father or Stepfather 


I 


16 ■ 


3.0 




p 


3 


3-9 




c 


7 


3.1 


Other Relative 


T 


16 


3.S 




p 


10 


^.3 




C. 


6 


2.6 


Babysitter, Neighbor or Friend 


T: 


1 


O.P. 




P: 


1 






C: 


0 


0 



3- Number visiting school in the past year (n=459) ^ : 



4a. Numb' 



One 





1 


% 


T: 


410 


8S-. 1 


P: 


201 


86.6 


C: 


209 


91 .7 


iSS ( 


n-407)2: 






N 




T: 


206 


BO. 6 


P: 


119 


66. 1 


C : 


87 


k\ .6 


(n= 


203) : 








i 


T: 


35 




P: 


20 


17-2 


£: 


15 


17.2 


test 


, .0563: 




test 


, .0001. 




i tern 




bri ' 



j n t e r V i ew f o rm . 
T = Total {it^ilios)\ P = PDC; C = 



an son 



FRir 
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Table A-1 
(cbht iriued) 



Number of times observed 


tne c 1 a^ s 


^cont . ; : 








N 


i 


two 


T 


: 41 






P 


: 27 


23-3 




C 


: 14 


16.1 


Three 


T 


: 27 


IS.S 




P 


: 12 


10.3 




C 


: is 


17-2 


Fear 


T 


; S5 






P 


: 21 


18;1 




C 


: ik 


16:1 


Five or Six 


T 


: 27 


13,2 




P 


: 14 


12.1 




C 


: 13 


14.9 


Seven or More 


T 


: 38 


15. 7 




P 


: 22 


19-0 




e 


16 


18.5 



Mb. Reason for visit (n=173)^: 



At Teacher's Request 


T 




39, 


0 




P 




34. 


3 




e 


35 


47. 


3 


Parental Decision 


f 


204 


(5(9. 


1 




p 


65 


65. 


7 




c 


39 


52. 


7 



5. Number of parents attending school meetings (h=409) 







i 


T: 






P: 


i46 


73.0 


C: 


148 


70.8 



> C; Df^orabi 1 1 ty by Fisher's exact test, .0590. 
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' Table 








(con tl nued) 




Meeting type (n=29^)'-: 












N 

11 




PTA of PAP 


T : 


292 


0 C - o 




P - 

r . 


_ "J 






r . 


ini 


68.2 




T : 








P - 

r . 




')') 6 




r . 




16.2 


r^r^finr'il " f' mm ih^^fso i^p* Tact 


Po I* r~ o T • 








P: 


32 






C : 


9 


6.1 


Social Activity' 


T: 








P : 


_ 


63-7 




r . 


1 1 u 


7^-3 


Other 


T: 


26 






P ^ 


1 D 






r . 
u . 


q 


6.1 


Meeting frequency (h=282) : 














1 


wccK 1 y 


T: 


5 






r . 








L . 




2.8 


iwice a nonLn 


T: 


25 


lU • o 




p • 

r . 


1 n 
1 u 


7 ^5 
/ ■ ^ 






1 Q 


13^2 


non t n 1 y 


f : 


72 


0 




P: 


33 






C: 


39 




Ever y Few Months 


T: 


S9 






P: 


55 


39-9 




C: 


34 


23.6 


Once or Twice a Year 




3^ 






P: 


36 


26.1 




C: 


AS 


33.3 



^''Percentages for this item m^y ^dd to more than lOO^, since more than one 
re-sponse category can be used; 

> C, probability by Fisher*s e^act test, .0001. 

> P, probability by Fisher's exact test, .031^- 
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Table A-1 
(cont inaed) 



6: Number meeting with child's teacher (n^kOS) : 





N 


1 




T: 


S82 93.2 




P: 


188 93-5 




G: 


19^ 93.3 




Topic discassed \n=3oo^"- 












N 




What ChM d Learns _ 


T 


: 552 


95.0 




P 


: 176 


93. s 




C 


: 185 


95.4 


Child's Behavior 


T 


: 3?P 


^ • - <9 




P 


: 17'i 


90.9 




C 


: 178 


92-7 


Child's Books, Learning Materials 


T 


• tJLf f 


80.8 




P 


: 1^48 


78.7 




C 


: 159 


82.8 


Teacher's Handling of Classroom 


t 


■ ± £' 


iO.o 




P 


: 33 


52.7 




c 


: 9'i 




Parent's -deas About Clilld's Program 


T 








p 


i 


.-'3 5 




c 




3r-'.5 


Child's Problems at School 


T 


24Z 






P. 


120 


'-' 3 . - '• 




C: 


123 




Classroom Discipline 


T: 


196 


50. ■! 




P: 


99 


52.7 




C: 


91 


47:4 


Ge:^eral School Activities 


T: 




/ 




r : 


lei 


53.7 




6: 


57 


5e:5 


Working in the Classroom 


T: 


245 






P: 


7:' 


39.9 




C: 


70 


35.5 


Other 


f : 


28 






P: 


19 


iO. 1 




C: 




4.7 



■•■"Percent'jges for this item may add to rrore than 100?,, since more than one 
response category can ne used. 
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Table A-1 
(cdrit inued) 



7. Number met with other school personnel [n-MOS) ^ 







Sx- 






T 


: is 5 


45. i 




P 


: 167 


53^2 






/o 




Person with whom met (n=l8^)''^: 
















Pr i nc 1 pa 1 


T 


: 87 






p 


: hS ■ 






p 

t 




liQ 7 


Health Staff 


T 


: J5 


' ^ 7 




p 


: !9 


/ 9 






- 1 C5 




_ 

Social Wbrt<er or Counselor^ 


f 


: 34 






P 


: 28 


26. ii 




C 


: b 


7 7 
7- / 


Another Teacher 


I 


: 59 






P 


: 37 


35.9 




c 


22 


28.2 


Parent Coord i ria tbr^ 


T- 




16. Z 




P . 


27 


25-5 




L : 


3 


3-8 


PDC Stdff^ 




13 


7. 1 




P: 


)3 


12.3 




C: 


0 


0 


Other 


T: 


55 






P: 




32.1 




C: 


21 


26.9 


Number wbrl^ing in school (n=^iO)^: 












u. 


% 




Ti 








P: 


58 


28^9 




e: 


34 


16:3 



> C; probability by Fisher's exact rest, <.0]. 

••"Percentaces for this item may add to more than i 00?: . since more than brie 
"■•^sponse category can be used. 
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Table A-1. 
(cent Inued) 



8a: Nature of work {n=91)- 
Vol uriteer 

Paid 

Both Volunteer and Paid 
8b, Kind of work done (n=92)"^-: 

/ 

f 

Work Wi th Chi 1 dren 
Make Materials 



Clean up 

Plsyground or Cafeteria 
Office or CI inic^ 
LI brary 
Field Trips 



-Percentages for this i terri maY add to 
response category can L"»e used. 

^P > C; probability by Fisher's exact 

^P > C; probability by Fisher's exact 





ii 


i 


t 


: U 




p 


' 3? 


67.3 


r 




81 8 


T 


: S 


3.8 


P 


: 5 


8.6 


r 
1/ 






T 




18, 7 


o 




2k: 1 


r 




9 1 








T 


: 55 




P: 


: 33 


56.9 


r 




58:8 


T 


4t 




P: 


27 


J. 7^ 

45,6 




1 


44 1 


T: 


32 :^ 


S^. 8 


Pi 


21 


36.2 


p \ 


1 1 
1 1 




T: 


30 




Pi 


23 


39.7 


Z\ 


7 


20.6 


T: 


13 


24.2 


P: 


13 


22. ti 


C: 


0 


0 


T: 






P: 




6.9 


C: 




8.8 


T: 




42.3 


P: 




i»j .A 


C: 


4 


41.2 



rore than 1005;, since more than one 

test, -.dhjh: 
test, <.pl . 

r 1 'x 



Table A-1. 
(cbnt inued) 



8b. Kind of work done (cont-)-: 









N 


i 


Provide Chi id Care 




T: 


TO 








P: 


7 


12.1 






r . 




0 . 0 


Other School Activities 




T ; 


27 


29. Z 






P: 


]5 


25.9 












Work on Eommlttees 














P: 


22 


37.9 








Q 


9^ 


Kind of cb'Timlttee bh whi':h 


pa rent 


works (h= 


=31)-: 










M 




Budget 




t: 










P: 


6 


?7.3 










9 9 9 


Soc i a 1 




T: 




ZS\ 7 






P: 


8 








C: 






Curriculum 




T: 




'48. 4 






P: 


n 


50.6 






e i 
C . 


*< 


44 . 4 


Tra i n i ng 




T: 




22. 5 






P: 


ft 


18.2 






C : 




33 • 3 


_ 

Other 




T: 




9. 7 






P: 


2 


g.i 






C: 


1 


11.1 


Frequency ^^ " : .-'hicn . arent 


works 


at school 


(n=86) : 










n 


% 


Everyday 




tt 


14 


15.2 






P: 


3 


16.1 






C: 


5 


16.7 


A Few Times Per Week 




T: 


3 


3. 5 






P: 


7 


12.5 






C: 


i 


3.3 



"Percentages for this item may add to more than tbb',', since ir^Te rhan one 
response category tail be used. 
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Table A-1. 
(cbnt ihued) 



8d. Frequency with which parent works at school (cont;): 

^ i 

Weekly • T:" 23 . 25.1 

P: 7 12.5 

C: 6 20.0 

two or Three Times Per Month t: JS 17.4 

P: 8 li}.3 

t: 7 23.3 

Monthly or Less t: S5 .^1.5 

P: 25 

c: ii 36.7 

S. Frequency _wi th which parents responded "it is hard to be involved in 
school life" (n=455) : 

: N_ % 

t: 323 72.8 

P: 16A 71.3 

C: 165 72. if 

9a. Self-generated reasons given for difficulty of involvement (n=329)": 



tangaage Barriers T: 33 2Q-.0 

P: ]k 8:5 

C: 19 11.5 

No Babysitter T: 100 30.4 

P: k3 29.9 

f: 51 30.9 

Not Feeling Welcome T: 6 2.3 

P': t 0.6 

e: 5 3;6 

Not Knowina What Can Do T: 10 3.0 

P: 3 1-8 

£: 7 ^.2 

Parent Works T: 189 57.4 

P: 96 58.5 

C: 93 56.4 



"Percentages for this item may aHd to more than 1003^, since more tl'.i one 



response categor-y can be used. 



T^tle A-1 
(cbht i r.ued) 


Self-generated reasons aiven 


for d I f f 1 cul ty of 


i n vo 


vemep c 






N 




Parent has ResponsioM f ties 


at Home*^ T: 


C U 






P: 


36 






C: 


2^ 




Fan My Lives far from School 


T : 


20 






P: 


8 






C: 


12 


7.3 


No Transpcrr=jt i on 


T: 


^6 


13. 7 




P: 


2s 


i4.6 




C: 


21 


12.7 


Other 


T: 


4P 


S 




P: 


28 


MA 




C: 


21 


.1 



10. Ways and degree to which school has been helpful to pcifentb (table entries 
are percentage of total responses for that Ftern). 

School has been: 

Parent 











Very 


A Little 


Not St Al] 


Did Not 








N 


Helpf- ' 


Helpful 


HelDful 


Need Help 


a . 


He 1 p child wi th 


T 


: 4tS 


62 


13.9 


S. 0 


9,0 




school work 


P 


: 231 


62.,, 


20-3 


8.7 


8.7 






C 


: 227 


62.] 


19-3 . 


9-3 


9-3 


b. 


Know what ch i Id is 


T 


: 4 m 


7S.P 


16.2 


.5.3 


2. 0 




1 earn i ng 


P 


: 111 


76.7 


15-5 


6.5 


l".3 






C 


: 226 


7^;. 2 


16.8 


5.3 


2.7 


c: 


know other parents^ 


T 


: 4iZ 


26:8 


' 17-.° 


27:6 


28.7 






P 


227 


30:8 


16:7 


Ik. 3 


18.1 






C 


226 


20.8 


19.0 


31.0 


13:2 


d. 


Help with discipline 


T 


417 


23-. 0 


18:4 


. 8.3 


46.5 






P: 


231 


36.3 


18.2 


' 8.2 


^3.3 






C: 


111 


25:7 


i8;6 


8. it 


^7:3 


e . 


Find job, obtain job 


"T: 


465 


6.2 


2. (J 




■^0.5 




t ra i n i ng ^ 


P: 


230 


9.2 


2.6 


16.- 


71-7 






e: 


225 


3-2 


1-3 


16 '. 


59-3 



^P > C; probability by chi -square lest, .05^9- 

> 6; orobability by chl-square test, <.01. 
-P > C; probal-'i 1 i ty by chi-?quare test, .O368. 

-Percentages T^r tnis item may add to more than lOOX, since more than one 
response category can be used. 



A-Q /.It: 



Table A-l. 
(cont inaed) 

10: School has been (cont;): 

Parent 











Very 


A Little 


Not at Al 1 


Did Not. 










n c 1 p 1 u 1 


Infill 


Mo 1 hf 111 

ne 1 p r u 1 


rteeu n e t p 


f . 


Take school or college T: 




■ 6. 6 


2.9 


26.8 


63. 7 




courses^ 


D . 


22? 


9-2 


3-9 


22.3 


64.6 






C: 


226 




1 .8 


31 .^i 


62.8 


g- 


Obtain medical or 


T: 


459 


25.7 


10.9 


12.4 


47.0 




health care vf or child'^ 


P: 


231 


38. ] 


8.2 


10.0 








C: 


228 


21 . 1 


13-6 


14.9 


50.4 


h: 


.6bta in social 


T: 


457 


11.6 


8.1 


25.5 


64.8 




services 


P: 


231 


13-8 


8.7 


1^.3 


63-2 






C: 


226 


9-3 


7-5 


16.8- 


66.4 




Help in raising chi Id 


T: 


460 


-38. 3 


22.2 


9.3 


30.2 






P: 


131 


39-2 


12.0 


7-8 


31:0 






C: 


228 


37-2 


21. k 


1 1.0 


29.4 



11. Pa-'ent attitudes toward school: 



Defi- At 

nitely k\\ Don't 

True True Know 











1 




2 




3 






5 






a. 


_ — *s teacher lets: rtia ki«'Jv. w'^cri 


T . 




73.6 


11 


. I 


5 


. S 


3 


. I 


i 


2. 


2 




problems arise at school. 


P: 


232 


7I-I 


12 


.9 


6 


.5 


3 


.0 




1 . 


7 






C : 


227 


76.2 


9 


.3 


5 


.3 


3 


. ] 


3.5 


2. 


6 


b. 


's teacher lets me know when 


T: 


4i7 


67.6 


§ 


. 5 




4 


3 


- € 


p, ^ 


I. 


5 




good- things happen. 


P: 


231 


68.0 


8 


.6 


9 


. 1 


3 


.5 


• 9: 1 


1. 


7 






C: 


226 


67.3 


1 1 


. 1 


9 


.7 




.4 


6.2 


1 . 


3 


c: 


People at 's school seem to 


T: 


■ 4l9 


>» '7 

^ / . / 


• n 

: s 






r 


2 












be friendly. 


P: 


232 


65:3 


16 


^4 


9 


: 1 


2 


.6 


1.3 


1 _ 


3 






C: 


227 


66.1 


19 


.8 


6 


:2 


1 


:8 


1.3 


^: 


g 


d. 


it is easy to qet acquainted 


T: 




6: . 3 
















a ^ 






with the pr i nc i pa 1 . 


P: 


232 


66.8 


8 


.2 


1 2 






.0 


5-6 


Q ■ 

> - 


9 






e : 


227 


63.0 


7 


.5 


6 


:6 


:5 




1 ] ;a 


8. 


s 




It is easy to get to know the 


T: 




72-.-: 






















teacher. 


F : 


23^ 


70.6 


1 1 


6 


! 3 


4 


.2 


2 


2 . ^ 


i 


3 






6: 




74:8 


13 


7 


5 


3 


t 


8 




3 . 






If has a problem at school 


T: 


























someone is usually available :to 


P: 


232 


72.0 




3 




3 


0. 




1 . 5 








he 1 p h im/her . 


G: 


0 0 r 

I/.:} 


71. f 










2 


/ 


2 . 1: 







> £; probability by chi-square test, .0358. 
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Table A-!, 
(cdrit inued) 



- Parent attitudes toward school (cont;): 



g. It is easy to get in touch with T: 



's teacher when i want to P: 

discass something. C: 

h. \ arr. kept informed about what T: 
is going on in school; P: 

C: 

i. . loves school and enjoys T: 
being there. P: 

C: 

j. The teacher is aware of 's T: 

strengths.- P: 

C: 

k. The teacher is aware of 's T: 

weaknesses. P: 

C: 

1. Overall, school discipline T: 
i s good . P : 

C: 

m. " ?s learning a lot at T: 
school . P : 

C: 

n. I feel people at school listen T: 
when I have suggestions. P: 

C: 

o- 's teacher has a good T: 

relationship with . P: 

C: 

p. feel s that he/she is T: 

learning a lot in school. P: 

C: 

q. 's teacher recognizes and T: 

supports the coltaral and P: 
religious values of our family. C: 



Defi- At 



ni tely AH Don't 

True True Know 



N 


1 






H 


p — 






72.5 




5. 5 


1.8 




4.4 


2^1 


67 1 


16 n 


P • 


9 A 


9 A 


C 9 

b ■ z 




78 2 


1 n 7 




u. y 


9 - 9 








I S. 6 


10.3 


2.8^ 


2.4 


0.4 


2*^2 




1 ^ Q 


1 1 "2 


0 - H 


9 

Z .0 


0-9 


22S 


68.6 


1 7 ^ 


P 7 


9 9 


9 9 
Z . Z 


U 


jf C '7 


74^0 


12.0 




3. 1 


1.3 


0.4 




72 2 


1 n 


1 1 1 


9 ^ 




u 


22fi 


7^ 6 


1 1 1 


7 1 
/ ■ 1 


9 c 
:5 ■ P 


1 fi 
1 . 0 


0-9 




Qd. 6 


10.2 


5.3 




l.I 


2.2 




/o . / 


\h 9 


9 


u . *t 


9 9 


1 .3 


227 






r 7 
i> - / 


n t 
u . 4 


U 


3 . 1 


437 


81.3 


S: 4 




0.7 


0.7 


: 1.8 




IQ 9 
. Z 


117 
II./ 




U . H 


0.9 


1-3 




R/i 1 

OH . 1 


7 1 
/ ■ 1 




0.9 


n /t 
U . -4 


z - 2 


453 


67. 3 


15.9 






1.8 








1 Zi P 


IRQ 


■3-0 


0 ^ 

Z . D 


3-9 




7 1 


17 1 
1 / . 1 


5 . 0 


L n 
H . U 


0.9 


0.9 


433 


79. 1 


12. 1 


5 -. 7 


2:2 








7Q 


1 1 h 
II.** 


0 . 0 


1 P 


h - )i 

U . H 


0 


22Pi 


7ft 






9 - 7 


0. 9 


0 . 4 


457 




'ID. 7 


5.5 


2.P 


i 


25.7 


231 


i*6.8 


17.8 


9.5 


3.0 


2.6 


20.3 


22S 


40.7 


15-9 


10.2 


2:7 


3^5 


27.0 


4d8 


7S.2 


10.7 


6.1 


0.9 


2. 7 


2.^ 


232 


76.7 


13. i» 


5.6 


o.n 


1 .3 


2.6 


226 


79-7 


8.0 


6.6 


1.3 


2.2 


2.2 


457 




13. J 


5.6 






5.5 


230 


78.3 


13.0 


6.1 


1.3 


0 


1 .3 


227 


80.2 


13.2 


3.5 


0.9 


1.8 


O.k 


457 


63:d 




5.0 


1.2 


5.0 


25.4 


231 


55.2 


12.2 


5.7 


1.3 


5.2 


20.4 


226 


52.3 


6.6 




1 .3 


i».9 


30.5 



P; probability by chi-square test, .0109. 



Table A-2 



bescrl "'ve Surmiary of the Spring 1979 Parent Interview, Part 2: 
Parieht arid Child Home Activities 



12. Availabili .y o" books and magazines to child at home {n=459) : 







N 




Responding ' fe 


T: 


427 


S5.(? 




P: 


220 


9^; 8 




r . 

u : 


•5 A"? 
t\) 1 


y 1 . z 


Frequency " iHich child looks 


at 


a book or 


magaz 


homework) (r. - : 












N 




Dai iy 


T: 


255 


5S. 7 




p • 


1 






C: 


127 


61 :^ 


Several Times P -:^k 


T: 


J2S 






P: 


67 


30.4 




e: 


62 


30:0 


Weekly 


T: 


27 


6.Z 




P: 


15 


7.3 




C: 


j j 


5 = 3 


Two or Three Timei ^er ^Mo^t^ 


T: 




2.(5 




P: 


6 


2.7 




6: 


5 


lA 


Monthly or Less 


t I 


5 


1.2 




P: 


3 ■ 


1 .4 




C: 


2 


0.9 



14. How often someone has r-^c' i rhe child in the past month (n=^27) : 







N_ 


1 


Daily 


T. 


100 


2Z.4 




P: 




20.5 




C: 


55 


26.6 


Several Times Per Week 


T: 




45. S 




P : 


!02 


46.3 




C: 


92 


kk.k 


Week 1 y 


T: 




16.2 




\ : 


3^ 


M.l 




C: 


30 


14.5 



Note: Item numbers correspond to the Item nunbers In the spring 1979 Parent 
I ritefvi ew form. 

T = Total (italicB); P = Pbe; C = ComprrUon 

(\ - 
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Table A-2 
(corit I hued) 

1^: How often someone has read with the child ih the past month (cont.): 





1 




Two or Three Times Per Month T: 


48 


11:2 


P: 


27 


12:3 


C: 


21 


10.2 


Monthly or Less T: 


J. u 




P: 


7 


3 2 


e: 


9 


4.3 


Initiation of reading activity (n=-42*f) 








N 




ehild Asks f: 


206 




p - 


i I u 




Ci 


96 




Someone Offers T: 


51 


12.0 


P: 


28 


12.8 


C: 


23 


1K2 


Both Gccar T: 


167 




P: 


80 


36.7 


C: 


87 


m.i 


Does child have homework assignments (n 


-456) : 






N 


1 


Responding ''Yes'' T: 


296 


84/9 


P: 


156 


67 5 


C: 


■'0 


S2.2 


Arrangemerits for homework (n=293)"^": 






Set Aside Special Time . T: 


1 

221 


% 

76:4 


P: 


113 


73.7 


C: 


108 


77.1 


Set Aside Special Place T: 


189 


64 . 


P: 


103 


67.3 


C: 


86 


61 .-4 


Rules About Watching TV T: 


197 


67.2 


P: 


102 


55.7 


C: 


95 


57. S 



"Percentages for this item may add to more than 100?;, since more than one 
response category can be used. 



ERIC 
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Table A-2 
(cbht i riued) 

I6b. ehiid's reaction to homework (n=28oj : 







■ a 


% 


Does it Wii i ingiy 


T 


: 224 


S'O.u 




P 


: 118 


79.1 




C 


106 


80.9 


Needs Prodding 


T 


52 


1S:6 




P 


28 


18.9 




C 


: 24 


18.3 


Refuses to do it 


T 


4 


1-.4 




P 


3 


2:0 




C: 


1 


0.8 



17. Frequency with vvhich child does things an home that learned in school 
(other than homework) such as writing or drawing (n=^52)^: 







M 


- 'k 


Often 


T: 


S58 


74.8 




P: 


159 






C: 


179 


80.3 


Somet imes 


T: 


-101 


22..? 




P: 




28.0 




C: 


37 


16;6 


Never 


T: 


IS 


2.9 




P: 


5 


2.6 




e: 


7 


3.1 



> P; probability by chi-sqaare test; ;Q150- 
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18, 



Table A-2 
(conti nued) 

and freqaency of parent activities with their children {n=457) : 

% Risspbhdihg by Stated Fxe^x 

ivi ty 



a. Played counting games or word 
games wi th . 

b. Watched TV with . 



Taken 

store, a bank 



on trips to a 
a 1 ! brary , 



or places 1 ike that 

Got involved in things 

you're doing, such as 
cooking, cleaning, shopping. 

Talked with about what 

goes on in school . 



f. Talked with 



about his/ 



her feelings toward school 



g. Helpisd 



with his/her 



homework. 





11 


Da 1 I y 


Meekl y 


Month 1 y 


Less Of 


T: 


427 


13.8 


42. 7 


26-. : 


J7.? 


P: 


21.7 


13-4 


46.1 


24.8 


]5.7 


r : 
U . 


OTA 


14.4 


39.0 


27. 1 


19.5 


T: 


~4~48 


69.6 




2; 5 ■ 


2.2 


P: 


224 


59.2 


24.1 


4.0 


2.7 




O O li 


70. 1 


25:0 


0.9 


4.0 


T: 






67.3 


■ 8.0 


2. 7 


P: 


227 


■20.3 


70.9 


7:5 


1.3 


L : 


o o ^ 

22:> 


23.8 


63.7 


8.5 


4.0 


T: 




55. i 


40.9 


4.0 


2.5 


P: 


226 


54.8 


39-4 


3.1 


2.7 


u : 


22 1 


51.1 . 


42.5 


5.0 


1 .4 


T: 


447 


70. 7 


22. S 


5.2 


l.S 


P: 


111 


Z1.3 


22.0 


5.8 


0:9 


C: 


im 


70. 1 


23.5 


4.5 


1 .8 


T: 


441 


^S.g 


38.3 


10.0 


6.9 


P: 


225 


47.1 


39-1 


8.9 




C: 


216 


44.5 


37.5 


11.1 


5:9 


T: 


364 


36.6 


42.8 


12. 5 


0 ^? 


P: 


160 


35.0 


46.2 


11.3 


7.5 


C: 


144 


38.2 


36.8 


13.9 


n . 1 


T: 


424 


55.4 


44. 5 


9. 7 




P: 


214 


34.2 


48.1 


6.5 


1 1 .2 


e: 


210 


36.6 


41.0 


12.9 


9.5 



h. Worked on school -type acti- 
vities with such as 

spelling or reading. 

19. Specific school activities on which parent has worked with child in the past 
week (among parents responding with "daily" or "weekly" to questions l8a 
and i8h.) (n=368) : 7 h y. 







N 




% 


Spel 1 ifig words 


T: 


132 




.5 




P: 


92 


47 


.9 




C: 


90 


51 


. 1 


Read i ng 


T: 


269 


7-3. 


. I 




P: 


139 


72 


.4 




C: 


130 


73 


.9 


teaming vocabulary ; 


T: 


64 


17. 


: 4 




P: 


38 


19. 


.8 




C: 


26 


14. 


.8 



"ft- 

er|c 



I 

Tclble A-2 



Is. Specific school activities on which parent. has worked with child in the past 

week (among parents responding with "daily" or "weekly" to questions 1 8g . 
and I8h. ) (cont: ) : 

N % 

Adding anH subtraccihg, or other rriath activities T: 206 56:0 

P: 106 55^2 

C: iOO 56.8 

The jobs people have, such as pdl iceman, dentist, T: 3 2,4 

carpenter, teacher P: 6 3-1 

C: 3 1:7 

Art work T: 44 22.0 

P: 19 9-3 

C: 25 14:2 

Decision-making, selectina a school activity T: 7 2.9 

P: 5 2.6 

C: 2 1.1 

Other ■ -5 ^^-^ 

P: 27 l^-I 

e: 18 10.2 
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Table A-3 



Descriptive Summary of the Spring 1979 Parent interview. Part 3: 

Special Needs of Children 



20: Number stating their child had special heeds or "special abilities (n=458) 



fi 








T: 172 




S7. 6 




^' 97 




h2. 0 




^: 75 




33.0 




Types of needs or abilities (n=l65): 












_. 
-M- 


% 


Behavioral or emotional problems 


T 


: 3-9 


2^:7 




P 


: 21 


22. 1 




e 


: 18 


25.7 


Academic problems^ 


T 


: 39 






p 


: 22 


23: 1 




e 


: 17 


24,3 


Phys ical impa i rment 


T 


: 4B 


27.9 




P 


: 32 


33.7 




G 


: 1 A 


20.6 


Advanced academic or artistic ability 


T 


: IS 


20.9 




P 


: 10 


10.5 




C: 


Q 


11.4 


hanguage problem 


T- 


i 


0. 6 




P: 


i 


1 . 1 




C: 


6 


0 


Language strength 


t: 


i 


0.6 




P: 


i 


1 . 1 




C: 


0 


0 


Other (not really a problem) 


T: 


7 


4.2 




P: 


3 


3.1 




C: 


4 


5.7 


Comb i hat ion of problems 


Ti 


M 


>?.S 




P: 


5 


5.3 




C: 


9 


12.9 



20b. Number of parents informing the. school of these needs or abilities (n=l68j 







i 


T: 




31.0 


P: 


78 


82 ; i 


e: 


58 


79.5 



Note; Item numbers correspond to the item n'.imbers in the spring 1979 Parent 
Interview form. 

T = Total (itavics); P ^ PDC; C = Comparison 



Table A=3 



(cbht iriued) 



20c. Number reporting school talked with them (n=169): 

f: i4S 8S.d 

P: 81 82.1 

C: 54 85.3 

2dd. Number reporting school is doing something about their child's special 
need or ability (n=l69): 

N % 

P: 75 78-9 

• C: 50 81.1 

Number responding "don't khOw" (n=l69): 

T: B 4.7 

P: k 4.2 

C: 4 5.4 



20e. Number of parents reporting school is doing something to help them with 
their child's spiecial needs Or abilities (n=l69): 

T: 94 55.? 
P: 53 56.4 
e: 41 54.7 
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Table A-4 



Descriptive Summary of the Spring 1979 Parent interview. Part 4: 

Background Questions 

21: Number of siblings {n=k07) : 







N 


5' 


One 


T: 








P: 


75 


36.9 




C: 




3i -9 


Two 


7: 


7 7 7 






P: 




26.7 




C: 


63 


30.8 


Th ree 


t- 




J. O , 




P: 


32 


15:8 




C: 


31 


15.2 


Four 


T: 




12. -C 




Pi 


22 


1(3.8 




C : 


27 


13 2 


F i ve 


T . 

1 . 








P: 


10 


4.9 




e: 


12 


5;9 


Six 


T: 




Oat./ 




P: 


37 


3.4 




C: 


3 


1.5 


Seven or rtidre 


T: 




7 5 




P: 


3 


1.5 




C: 


3 


1.5 


Mother's education ( 


highest grade compl 


eted) 


(n-^55) : 






H 


% 


One through four 


T: 




4.4 




P: 


■7 


3.1 




C: 


13 


5.8 


Five 


T: 


S 


1.1 




P: 


2 


0.9 




C: 


3 


1 .3 


S ix 


T: 


!4 


3.1 




P: 


8 


3:5 




C: 


6 


2.7 



Note: item numbers correspond to the Item numbers in the spring 1979 Parent 
Interview form: 

T = Total (italics) ; P = PDC; C = Cbmparlsbh 



EKLC 





1 ao 1 e 


A-H - 






(con t i 


Tueo ; 




Mother's educatibri 


(highest §fade cbiti 


d1 eted) 


(cont .) 






N- 




Seven 


t 


: g 


2.8 




r 


r 

• S 






C 


: 3 


1 -3 


EI qHt 


T 


: -20 


4.4 




b 
r 


: 1 1 


H . 0 




f* 

t 


: S 


]i - A 
H . 0 


N i rie 


T 


: 38 


8.S 




D 

r 


: 12 


9-0 






1 b 


7 - 1 


Ten 


T 




8.3 




n 

r : 


20 


0.7 




L : 


O A 


0 . 0 


Eleven 


T: 


5c 


12. '6 




D . 

r ; 


oh 
2H 


in r 
10-5 








1 O Q 
1 Z . 0 


Twe 1 ve 


T. 




5o'. 5 




P: 




36.6 




C: 




37-2 


More than secondary 


T: 




19. 6 




P: 




20. 1 




C: 


if3 


19-0 



23- Father's education (highest grade completed) (n=4l6): 









' % 


bne through four 


T 


: IS 


3:6 




P 


k 


1-9 




C 


: 1 1 


5.^ 


Five 


T 


5 






P 


2 


e.s 




e 


3 


1.5 


S i X 


T 




2.9 




P 


7 


3.3 




e 


5 


2.k 


Seven 


f : 




2.2 




P: 


7 


3.3 




C: 


2 


0.9 



A-.20 



1 - 






Tab ie 


A-4. ~ 






(corit I n 


ued) 




Father's education (highest grade completed) 


(cont . ). 






i 




Eight 


7; 








• • 


7 


3-3 




C: 


12 




N I ne 


T: 




s. s 




P: 


15 


7. 1 




C: 


8 


3-9 


Ten 


X ; 




9.6 




P : 


16 






C: 


24 


1 1 "7 
II,/ 


Eleven 


T: 


44 


10.6 




P ; 


2/ 


i ^ d 
1 2 , 0 




C: 


17 


0.3 


Twe 1 ve 


T: 




34.8 




P : 




32:3 




C: 


77 


37.6 


More than secondary 


T: 








P : 


rO 

58 


2/ O 




e: 


46 




Number of mothers employed 












N 


i 




T : 








P : 


1 ^] 


5d.7 




C : 


127 


53-7 


Fraction of time employed { 


n=252) : 










N 




Full -t ime 


T: 




73.4 




P: 


92 


•7J -3 




C: 


93 


75-6 


Regular part-t i me 


T: 


S-? 


21.4 




P: 


32 


24.8 




C: 


22 


17.9 


iSccasIonal part-time 


T: 


23 


5.2 




P: 


5 


3.9 




C: 


8 


6,5 
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Table A-^. 
(cbht i riued) 

25. Number of families In which someone else (other than the mother) works (h=4595 







1 


% 




T 




42. 3 




P 




ho 1 




C 


: 100 


53-9 


Occupation of the principal wage earner {n=kkO 


V 

) : 








i 


Executives, major professionals 


1 


: 4 






P 


: 2 


0:9 




c 


2 


0:9 


Managers, lesser professionals 


T 


: 27 


6, 1 


P 


: 16 






C 


ii 


5-9 


Admi n i s trators , semi -profess lonat s 


T 


25 


5. 0 




P 


12 






C 


13 


5-3 


Clerical workers, technical 


T 


26 


5.3 ■ 




p 


IB 


6.8 




c 




5.9 


Ski 1 led workers 


T 








P 


35 






e 


37 


16.8 


Semi -"sk 1 1 1 ed workers 


T 


lis 






P 


■ 60 


27 if 




e 


55 


2k 9 


Unski 1 led workers 


■ f 


77 


17.6 




p 


28 


12.8 , 




c 


59 


22.2 


Welfare recipient 


T 


76 


17.3 


P: 


ij2 


19-2. 




C 


35 


-.15. 5' 


Retired, pensioned 


T: 


17 


3. a • 


P 


8 


> 




C 


9 


4. 1 
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Table A-ii. 
(cdritinued) 



1 Lei 1 


ciiniUci 1 1 oiTJ 1 ly 


1 ncorne 


fn— i } Q\ 

{n-H 1 y; 










N 


i 


$1 .eee 


or less 


T: 


TO 


2.^ 






P: 


if 


1 .8 






C: 


6 


3-0 


$1 ,061 


- 2,000 


T: 


5 


2.1 






P: 


3 


l.i« 






C: 


6 


3.0 


$2,001 


- 3,000 


T: 




4.8 




- 


P: 


9 


k.l 






C: 


1 1 


S.h 


$3,001 


- '»,000 ^ 


T: 


25 


6.0 






P: 


16 


l.h 






C: 


9 


n.k 


$i»,001 


- 5,136(3 


T: 




-8.6 






P: 


23 


10.6 






C: 


13 


d.h 


$5,001 


- 6,000 


T: 


46 


11.0 






P: 


21 


. 9.7 






C: 


25 


12.3 


$6,001 


- 7,000 


T: 


35 


$.1 






P: 


18 


8.3 






C: 


20 


9.9 


$7,001 


-8,000 


f : 


41 


9.8 






P: 


19 


8.8 






£: 


22 


10.8 


$8,001 


- 9,000 


f : 


26 


"5.2 




> 


P: 


17 


7.9 






C: 


9 


k.k 


$9,001 


-3 0,000 


T: 


25 


6.0 






P: 


12 


5.6 






C: 


13 


6. it 


$10,001 


- 12,000 


T: 


35 


. 8.4 






P: 


16 


l.h 






' C: 


19 


S.h 


$12,001 


or more 


T: 


108 


2d. 6 






P: 


58 


26.9 






C: 


50 


2if.6 



.•28. Number who are single parents (h=^59) 





N 


i 


T: 


210 


?5. 7 


P: 


108 


i»6.6 


C: 


102 


if if. 7 
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APPEtJDlX B 



II. PARENT INTERVIEW 



P g rpose of Interview 



The Parent Interview was developed to assess impact on parents iri 
three key areas: 

• parent involvement In a wide range of school activities; 

• communications between parents and their children's 
schools concerning goals, special needs of children, 
and learning activities; arid, 

• parental abili.ty to meet children's needs at home. 

All three areas are important to the broad goals of Project Developmental 
Continuity: to create greater continuity of experience for children from 
Head Start through third grade, and from home to school. 



Description of Interview 

There is a Spanish and an English version of the instrument- As 
shown In Attachments 1 and 2, both versions are divided into five broad 
These are outlined as follows: 



Parent involvement In school activities 

a. Purpose and frequency of visits tb_ school 
b^ Nature and frequency of work In school 

c. Perception bf^-^iff iculties in parent involvement 

d. Views on how school Is helpful to parerrts 

e. Attitudes 'toward teacher, school personnel, 
school atmosphere and the educational program 

Parent and child home activities 

a. Reading activities at home 

b. How hdmewdrk Is handled 

c. Frequency-of other parent-child Interactions 
related to education 



areas . 
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3. 



Information about child impact 



a. Perceptibh of chMcl's attitude toward school 

b. Perception of .child's progress in school 

c. Report of child's engagement in school -relatied 
work at home 

4. Special needs of children 

a. Perceptibh of child's special needs or abi 1 i ties 

b. Perception of school's response to these needs 
or abi 1 1 1 ies _ _ 

c. Perception of school's assistance to parent 

5 . Backg round quest i ons 

a . Fami ly s ize 

b. Parents ' educat ion 

c. Parent occupational category 

d. Fami ly_ income 

e. Ethnicity 

Administered to all parents of PDC and comparisbri children in the 
evaluation sample, the Parent I nterview contains mostly fbrced-chbi ce 
questions, with a few open-ended questions. The questions and most of 
the responses are read to the parents. In a few cases, the interviewer 
records the parent's response and then selects the category .that best 
fits the response given. As part bf the procedure, the interviewer is 
asked to probe responses and alsb repeat questions if he/she feels the 
parent has not understood. 



PARENT INTERVIEW 
Project Developmental Continuity Evaluatjon 



ehi1d*s Name:- 



Last First Middle 

Child's ID:_ Child's Sex: M F 

Parent's Name: ._. 

tast First Middle 

Parent 's .Address: Phone No.: 



Name of School : 
Teacher ID: 



Interviewer:, 
bate: 



Trme Started: Time Stopped: 



\ 



\ . ' . ------ 

This interview was prepared by the High/Scbpe Educational Research 
Foandati\pn, Ypsilanti, Michigan, for use under Administration fbr 
ehildren\ Youth and Families Contract No. HEW- 1 05-78-1307. 



January 1979 
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Pbb Parent Interview 



I ht rbduct ibri 

HEhbb. MY NAME IS (hand parent interviewer identif icitjbn card). 

j AM WORKING FOR A eOMPANY eAtLED THE HIGH/SCOPE FOUNDATION. WE ARE DOING 
A STUDY FOR THE HEAD START PROGRAM TO GET INFORMATION ABOUT THE EXPERIENCES 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN HAVE WITH SCHOOLS. YOU GAV€ PERMISSION FOR (child's name) 
TO BE TESTED, AND NOW WE WOULD LIKE TO FIND OUT SOME THINGS FROM YOb. 



YOUR ANSWERS WILL HELP US UNDERSTAND HOW SCHOOLS WORK, BUT PLEASE REMEMBER 
THAT ALL YOUR ANSWERS WILL BE KEPT PRIVATE. 1 WlLL MAIL THIS INTERVIEW TO 
THE COMPANY IN MICHIGAN THAT IS DOING THE STUDY AND BY LAW NOTHING YOU SAY 
HERE WILL BE REVEALED TO ANYONE IN A WAY THAT IDENTIFIES YOU OR YOUR FAMILY. 
ALSO, If there are some QUESTIONS YOU DON'T LIKE, YOU DON'T HAVE TO ANSWER 

them! 



first we WOULD LIKE TO KNOW wHAT YOUR REtATlONSHIP TO IS. 

(Interviewer: Insert "chi Id's name wherever ' occurs.) (Read 

Questibn 1 bnly if necessary.) 

i . ARE YOU ' S : 

m other qr stepmother? 

^father or stepfather? 

_6lder sister (brother)? 

g randmother, grandfather, aunt, uncle, or other relative? 

BASYSITTER, NEIGHBOR OR FRIEND? 

OTHER? - 



2. ARE YOU THE PERSON WHO MOSTLY LOOKS AFTER 



fjo Terminate interview and reschedule with primary 

caregiver. 

Yes Go tb Quest ibh 3- 
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&a rt I. Involvement ?n Sch o ol Activ M:i-£s 

THE fIrST questions i HAVE ARE ABOUT THE SCHOOL THAT GOES TO. 



3; HAVE YOU BEEN TO 'S SCHOOL THIS YEAR FOR ANY REASON? (if respondent 
needs more inforniation say,^yCH AS TQ WORK, TO VISIT CLASS, TO TALK WITH 
'S TEACHER^ OR TO ATTEND A MEETING.) 



No — >■ Skip to Qaestion 9; 



_Yes 

1 k. SINCE THE BEGINNING OF THE SCHOOL TEAR HAVE YOU VISITED 

THE SCHOOL TO OBSERVE 'S CLASS? 



No >■ Skip to Question 5- 

Yes ~ 

4a. ABOUT HOW MANY TIMES DID YOU GO? 

Number of times: 

kh. WHY DID YOU GO THE LAST TjME YOU WENT? DID THE 
TEACHER ASK YOU TO CCME, OR DID YOU DECIDE ON 
YOUR OWN? (Do not read responses.) 

T eacher or school staff asked 

^Parent decided on own 



5. SINCE THE BESiNNING OF THE SCHOOL YEAR HAVE YOU GONE TO SCHOOL 
TO ATTEND ANY MEETINGS, WORKSHOPS, OR SOClAL ACTIVITIES? 

_No Skip to Question 6. 



i 

5a. DIB YOU SO: 

ATTEND A PTA, PTO, OR PAC MEETING? 

TO ATTEND A PARENT WORKSHOP OR TRAINING 

COURSE? 



T O ATTEND A MEETING OF A COUNCIL, COMMITTEE, 

OR TASK FORCE? 

- T O ATTEND A LONCHEON, PLAY, CARNIVAL, CLASS- 
ROOM PARTY, OR OTHER SOCIAL ACTIVITY? 

F OR SOME OTHER REASON (specify): 
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5b. HOW OFTEN DO YOU ATTEND_THESE MEETINGS OR 
ACTIVITIES? WOULD YOU SAY: 

' _EVERY WEEK? - 

A EOUPLE of TIMES A MONTH? 

ONCE A MONTH OR SO? • " 

ONCE EVERY FEW MONTHS? 

O NCE OR TWICE TH i S YEAR? 

SINCE THE BEG INN INS OF THE SCHOOt YEAR, HAVE YOU BEEN TO 
SCHOOL TO MEET WITH - - - ~ 'S TEACHER? 

N o ► Skip to Q.aestion 7- 

Y es --i 

6a. DID YOU DISCUSS: 

W HAT IS LEARNING IN SCHOOL? 

'S BEHAVIOR IN SCHOOL? 

^BOOKS OR LEARNING MATERIALS ^'S USING? 

THE WAY THE TEACHER RUNS HER CLASSROOM? 

Y OUR IDEAS ABOUT THE KIND OF PROGRAM 

SHOULD HAVE IN SCHOOL? 

A NY PROBLEMS IS RAVING IN SCHOOL? 

JCLASSROOM DISCIPLINE? 

GENERAL SCHOOL ACTIVITIES? 

W O FAKING IN THE CLASSROOM? 

OTHER: 



7. SINCE THE BEGINNING OF THE SCHOOL YEAR HAVE YOU GONE TO MEET 
WITH ANYONE AT SCHOOL BESIDES "S 'TEACHER? 

No ^ Skip to Question 8. 



Jes 

7a. v.'HO DID YOU GO TO MEET WITH? (Do not read 
responses.) 

^School princlpai 

N arse, doctor, dentist 

Social worker or school cburiseldr 

Another teacher that is helping the child 

P arent coord inator 
^PDC staff 

Somebhe else (specify): 
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8. DO YOU WORK iN 
OR FOR PAY? 

No --- 



'S SCHOOLi EITHER AS A VetONTEER 



Skip to (Question 9. 



Yes — . 



i 

8a. DO YOU WORK AS A ViDbUNTEER, PAlD WORKER, 
OR BOTH? 

Vol unteer 



Paid worker 



^oth 



8b. 



WHAT KIND OF WORK DO YOU DO IN ^SCHOOL? DO 
YeU: (Interviewer: Read responses and check 
a j j that apply.) 

^HEbP A TEACHER BY WORKlNg wIth CHILDREN? 



HELP BY MAKING MATERIALS? 



HELP A TEACHER BY CLEANING UP? 



JWORK IN THE PLAYGROUND OR CAFETERIA? 



WORK IN ONE OF THE OFFICES OR IN A CLINIC? 



WORK IN THE LIBRARY? 



JiELP OUT ON FIELD TRIPS? 



PROVIDE CHILD CARE? 



OTHER SCHOOL ACTIVITIES? 



^WORK ON COMMITTEES? 



' If checked, ask: 

8c. WHAT KIND OF COMMITTEE IS IT? (Do hot 
read responses y check as many as apply.) 

B adget. committee 

^Social committee 



Curriculum committee or task force 



-Committee to plan training 



8d. 



HOW OFTEN DO Y0U WORK AT SCHOOL? WOULD YOU SAY: 

^EVERYDAY? 

A FEW TIMES A WEEK? 



ONCE A WEEK? 



_2 OR 3 TIMES A. MONTH? OR 
ONCE A MONTH, OR LESS? 
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WE KNOW THAT SDHETIMES IT'S HARD- FDR PARENTS TO BE VERY INVOLVED IN THEIR 
CHILDREN'S SeHeObS, FOR A NUMBER OF REASONS- WOULD YOU SAY THAT YOU FIND 
IT HARD TO BE INVOLVED IN SeHeOL tlFE? 

No ^ Skip to Question 10, 



Y es ~, 

+ . - _ 

1 9a. eOULD YOU GIVE ME SOME OF THE REASONS WHY YOU FIND IT _ 

DIFFICULT TO BE -INVOLVED IN SCHOOL LIFE? (Use the following 
space to record the pareht's comments; then check off those 
items on the list that fit most closely the parent's reasons, 
bo this during the Interview if time permits^ otherwise cate- 
gorize the responses irnmediately after the interview is 
completed — while the responses are fresh in your mind.) 



Language barriers 

Parent needs babysitter, or have to take care. of other 
"children at home 

Parent does not feel welcome 

Parent does hot know how to become involved more fully 
"ih the kinds of things he/she might do 

Parent must work 

Parent has responsibilities at home 
Pamily lives far from school 
No tran:,pbrtatibn 

Other (specify) 



New I AM GOING TO READ A LIST OF WAYS THAT SCHOOL IS SOMETIMES HELPFUL TO 

.PARENTS. FOR EACH ITEM ON THE L I ST I WANT YOU TO^TELL ME IF 'S 

SCHOOL HAS HEIPEL YOU THIS YEAR, AND IF IT HAS^ TELL ME HOW HELPFUL IT 
HAS BEEN. HAS THE SCHOOL: 



a. HELPED You TO LEARN HOW TO 
HELP WITH HIS/HER 

SCHOOL WORK? 

b- HELPED YdU TO KNOW MORE 
ABOUT WHAT IS LEARN- 

ING IN SCHOOLS... 

c. HELPED YOU TO KNOW OTHER 
PARENTS AT SCHOOL? 

d. HELPED YOd DEAL WITH DIS- 
^: ; eiPL LNE -PRQBt-EMS? - - 

e. HELPED YOU TO FIND A JiSB QR 
GET dOB TRAINING? 

f. HELPED YOU TO TAKE COUPtSES 
IN SCHOOL OR COLLEGE? 

§. HELPED YOU TO ARRANGE 

MEDICAL, DENTAL AND OTHER 

HEALTH SERVICES WHEN 

NEEDED THEM? 

h. HELPED YQU TO FIND AND USE 
SOCIAL SERVICES SUCH AS 
CHl^bD CARE, LEGAL AID, 
FAMILY COUNSELING, WELFARE 
SERVICES, OR HOUSING 
ASSISTANCE? 



i. HELPED 
CHILD? 



IN RAISING YOUR 



Yes, the 
School 
Wa s Ve ry 
Helpful 


Yes, the 
School Was 
a Little 
Helpful 


No, the 
School Was 
Not At All 
Helpful (or 
there was 

riri a^tprriri^ 
to help) 


No, 1 
Didn't 

Help 






















- 


















-- 



































if' 



n. NOW I AM GOING TO READ A.SERiES OF. STATEMENTS ABOUT 'S SCROOh; 

(Hand card to parent.) FDR EACH STATEMENT i WANT YOU TO TEtt ME WHieH 
. . NUMBER MOST CLOSELY INDICATES YOUR ?EELiN6, FROM DEFINITELY TRUE TO NOt AT ALL 

TRUE. (Interviewer: Circle numbrr parent indicates.) 



ERIC 



a. 'S TEACHER LETS ME KNOW WREN 

PROBLEMS ARISE AT SCHOOL. 

b. I S fEiOiCHER LETS ME KNOW WHEN 
GOOD THINGS HAPPEN. 

c. PEOPLE AT 'S SCHOOL SEEM TO BE 

FRIENDLY. 

d. 11 IS EASY TO GET ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
PRINCIPAL. 

e. IT IS- EASY TO GET TO KNOW THE TEACHERS. 



f. IF 



HAS A PRQBLEM AT SCHOOL SOME- 



ONE IS USUALLY AVAILABLE TO HELP 
HIM/HER. 

g. IT IS EASY TO GET IN TOUCH WITH 

'S TEACHER WHEN I WANT TO DISCUSS 
SOMETHING. 

h. I AM KEPT INFORMED ABOUT WHAT IS GOING 
ON IN SCHOOL. 

i. LOVES SCHOOL AND ENJOYS BEING 



THERE. 



;s 

'S 



j. .THE TEACHER IS AWARE OF _ 
STRENGTHS. 

k. THE TEACHER IS AWARE OF 

WEAKNESSES. 

1. OVERALL, SCHOOL DISCIPLINE IS GOOD. 

m. IS LEARNING A LOT AT SCHOOL; 

n. I FEEL PEOPLE AT SCHOOL LISTEN WHEN I 
HAVE SUGGESTIONS. 



o. 



'S TEACHER HAS A GOOD REU" 



TIONSaiP WITH 



FEELS THAT HE/SHE IS LEARNING 



A LOT IN SCHOOL. 

-'S TEACHER RECOGNIZES AND SUPPORTS 



THE CULTURAL AND RELIGIOUS VALUES OF 
OUR FAMILY. 
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Defi- 
nitely 
True 
1 


^» 


3 


k 


Not 
At Al j 
True 
5 


- 

be 

Kn 


1 


2 


3 




5 


b 


1 


2 


3 




5 


b 


1 


2 . 


3 


k 


5 


D 


1 


2 


3 


U 


5 


0 


1 




3 


if 


- 5— 


b 


1 


2 


3 




5 


D 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


D 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


Di 


1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


01 


1 


2 


3 


if 


5 


01 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


Pt 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


m 


1 


2 


3 




5 


Bi 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


or 


1 


2" 


3 


if 


5 




1 


2 


3 


if 


5 


Di< 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


OF 



Part 2. Pa riant and Child Homie Activitiieg 

NOW I ;WANT TO ASK YOU SEVERAL QUESTIONS ABOUT THINGS YOU DO AT HOME WITH 

12. BO YdU HAVE BOOKS OR MAGAZINES OTHER TRAN THOSE BRINGS HOME FROM 

SCHOOL AVAILABLE TO ? 

Ko *■ Skip to Question 16. ' 

Yes -I 

I _ _ 

I [ 13. NOT eOUNTiNS READING HE/SHE HAS TO DO FOR SCHOOL, HOW OFTEN 

DOES tOQK AT A BOOK OR MAGAZINE AT HOME? WOUtE) YOU 

SAY: 

e very day? 

^several times a week? 

about once a week? 

2 or 3 times a month? or 

O nce a month or less? 

U. IN THE PAST month, ABOUT >lbW OFTEN HAS SOMEONE READ WITH 
AT HOME? WOULD "you SAY: 

E VERY DAY IM THE PAST MONTH? 

A FEW TIMES A WEEK? . 

ABOUT ONCE A WEEK? 

2 OR 3 TIMES DURING THE PAT-T MONTH? OR 

___J.ESS OFTEN THAN THAT? 

15- DOES ________ USUALLY ASK SOMEONE TO READ WITH HIM/HER, OR 

DOES SOMEONE USUALLY OFFER? (Do not_ read responses.) 

E hi Id asks 

- S omeone offers 

Both 
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HAVE HOMEWORK ASSiGNHEMtS? 



Skip to Question I?. 



Yes— 1 
I 

16a. HOW DO YCU HANDLE HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENTS? 
DO YOU: 

S ET ASIDE A SPECIAL TIME FOR — 
TO DO HOMEWORK? 

H AVE A PLACE WHERE — USUALLY 
DOES HIS/HER HOMEWORK? 

H AVE RULES ABOUT TV WATCHING 

SO CAN GET HIS/HER HOMEWORK 

DONE? 



I6b. HOW DOES REACT TO HOMEWORK? DOES 

HE/SHE: 

^DO IT VOLUNTARILY AND WILLINGLY? 

D O IT ONLY IF YOU PROD HIM/HER? 
REFUSE TO DO HOMEWORK? 



17- ROT COUNTING HOMEWORK, DOES EVER DO THINGS LIKE WRITING OR 

DRAWING THAT HE/SHE LEARNED AT SCHOOL? 

Y ES. OFTEN 
^ YES, SOMETIMES 



16. DOES 



No 
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NOW I AM GOING TO READ A LIST OF THINGS PARENTS SOMETIMES DO WITHTHEIR 
eHitDREN; I WdUtD biKE YOU TO TEht ME WHIEH OF THESE THiNGS YOU HAVE 
DOME WITH IN THE PAST WEEK AND HOW OFTEN YOOWE DONf THEM; FOR. 

EXAMPLE^, ALMOST EVERYDAY, ONCE OR TWiCE, NOT IN THE PAST WEEK, BUT iN 



IN THE PAST WEEK HAVE YOU: 



a. PLAYED COUNTING GAMES OR WORD 
GAMES WITH 1 



b. 
c. 



WATCHED TV WITH 



TAKEN 



ON TRIPS TO A STORE i 



A BANK, A LIBRARY, OR PLACES 
LIKE THAT? 



GOT INVOLVED IN THINGS 

YOU'RE DOING, SUCH AS COOKING, 
CLEANING, SHOPPING? 



e. TALKED Wj^TH _ 
0N IN SCHOOL? 

f. TALKED WITH 



ABOUT WHAT GOES 



ABOUT HIS/HER 



FEELINGS TOWARD SCHOOL? 

WITH HIS/HER HOME- 



§. HELPED 
WORK? 



h. WORKED ON SCHOOL-TYPE ACTIVITIES 

WITH SUCH AS SPELLING OR 

READING? 





' (If yes), 
WAS IT: , 


■ - (If no) 
WAS IT: 


Yes 


No 


ALMOST 
EVERY 
DAY? 


■ONCE 
OR 


In THE 
PAST 


MORE 
THAN_ A 

nuiN 1 n 

-AGO? 


TWICE? 


MONTH? 












— 
























- 






- 
















































1 









jf parent says '^almost every day'* or ^'once or twice" to l8g or 18h, ask: 

19. CAN YOU TELL ME WHAT SPECIFie SCHOOL ACTIVITIES YOU'VE WORKED 
ON WITH IN THE LAST WEEK? (Do not read responses.) 



_5pel 1 ing words 
Reading 



Learning vocabulary 



J\dding arid subtracting, or other math activities 

-The jobs people have, such as pbllcemap^ dentist, 
ca rpen te r , tea che r 

Art work * 

J)ecisibh making^ seiecting a school activity 

-Other: 



#w 
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Part 3. Special. Needs of ehJldrea 



MOST SCHOOLS TRY TO PROVIDE PROGRAMS THAT TAKE ACCOUNT OF THE SPECIAL NEEDS 
OF ALL CHILDREN. NOW I'D LIKE TO ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THAT. 



20. DOES HAVE ANY SPECIAL NEEDS, PROBLEMS OR SPECIAL ABILITIES THAT THE 

SCHOOt SHOULD BE OR IS ALREADY PAYING ATTENTION TO? 

No *■ Skip to Question 21. , 



Yes— T 
" 1 

203. CAN YOU DESCRIBE THESE PROBLEMS QR ABILITIES FOR 
ME? 



20b. HAVE YOU TOLD THE SCHQOl ABOUT THESE (It)7 

N o 

Yes 



20c. HAS ANYONE FROM SCHOOL TALKED WITH YOU ABOUT 
THESE (IT)? 

No 



Yes 



20d. IS THE SCHOOL DOING ANYTHING TO HELP 



WITH THESE PROBLEMS (OR TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THESE SPECIAL ABILITIES)? 

Nb--^ Why not? 



_Yes 

J)on ' t know 



20e. IS THE SCHOOL DOING ANYTHING TO HELP YOU? 
N o 
Yes 
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Part k. - Backgrodnd ^aestlons - 

WE ARE ALMOST FiNiSHED. THE LAST QUESTIONS I HAVE ARE ABOUT YDU AND YOUR 
FAMiLY. ■ 

21. HOW MANY BROTHERS AND SISTERS DOES HAVE AT HOME? 
Number: 

22. WHAT IS THE HI5HEST SCHOOL GRADE e^MPLETED BY 'S MOTHER? 
(e i rcle one) : 

1-^ 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 Higher 

23. WHAT IS THE Highest school grade completed by 's father? 

(Ci rcle one) : 

1?^ 5 6 7 8 9 10 n 12 Higher 

24. ARE YOU EMPLOYED? (If respondent is not the child's mother, ask: 

IS 'S MOTHER EMPLOYED?) 

N o---^ Skip to Question 25 
Y es--T 

J 24a. jS IT FULL TIME, REGULAR PART TIME, OR 

OCCASIONAL PART TIME? 

— — —Full time 

^Regular part time 

Occasional part time 

■ ^ 

25. IS THERE ANYONE ELSE IN THE HOME WHO EARNS AN INCOME TO HELP . SUPPORT 
THE FAMILY? 

N o 

Yes 
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26; WflAT IS THE OCCUPATION OF THE PERSON WHO CONTRIBUTES MOST TO THE FAMILY 
iNCOME? i/HAT KIND OF JOB IS iT? (Do not^ read responses.) 

Executives and proprietors of _ large concerns, major prdfessidhais, 
• e,g. , doctor, lawyer, commissioned officer, athlete^ etc. 

Managers and propr ietbrsof medium-sized businesses and lesser 
: professionals, e.g.^ police chiefs registered nurse j. teacher, 

' Administrative personnel of large concerns, owners of smal 1 

independent businesses, SCTi-prbfessldhals, e.g., clothing shop 
owner, IBM programmer, florist, accountant. 

. Student. 

C lerical , technical assistant. 

S ki 1 led workers, e.g., baker, fireman, policeman, painter, 
construction foreman, carpenter, electrician. 

S emi-ski 1 led workers, e.g., truck or equipment operator, nurse's 

aide, practical nurse, hairdresser, housekeeper, enlisted military^ 
etc. 

J jnski 1 led workers, e.g., laundry worker, farm hand, garbage 

collector, construction laborer, waitress. 

Welfare. 

Retirement or pehsidh pay. 

Don't know, NR. 

27. WHICH OF THE GROUPS_ON THIS CARD SHOWS ROUGHtY WHAT YOUR TOTAt FAMltY 
INCOME WAS LAST YEAR? (Hand respondent the white card.) PLEASE TELL 
ME THE LETTER FOR THE AMOUNT THAT FITS. 

A G 

B H 

e I 

D J 

^E K 

F L 

28. ARE YOU A SINGLE PARENT? (If you have already learned the answer during 
the interview, check the answer without asking.) 

- - N o 

Yes 



23. NOW THAT WE HAVE FINISHED ALL MY (1UESTI0NS,_IS_THERE ANYTHING ELSE YOU 

WOULD LIKE TO SAY ABOUT THE SCHOOL PROGRAM THAT WE HAVE BEEN TALKING ABOUT? 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH. FOR ALLOWING ME TO SPEND SO MUCH 
TIME WITH YOU. YOUR ANSWERS HAVE BEEN VERY HELPFUL. 

EoSplete the following question after completing the interview. Do not ask 
this question. 

30. Ethnicity of respondent: 

H ispanic 

A merican Indian or Alaskan Native 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

B lack, riot of Hispanic origin 

W hite, not of Hispanic origin 



Please ahs-wer the fdlldwihg questidhs to help us assess the parent's responses 
to the interview. This section should be completed as soon after the interview 
as possible, but not in the presence of the parent. 

31. Was there anything happening inside or outside the home that distracted 
the parent during the interview or required her/his attention in a way 
that affected her/his concentration? 




Ho 



Yes ^ Explain briefly 



\ 



\ 




32. Was the parent cooperative (check the item that mbsr generally describes 
the parent's cooperat i veness) ? 

Yes, very cooperative. Parent was friendly and relaxed; hot defensive; 

volunteered information readily; showed Interest In the study. 

Y es; cooperative. Parent was friendly and relaxed; not defensive; 
volunteered mfcrmation; may or may not have shown interest ih the study. 

No, somewhat uncooperative. Parent was guarded, hot very relaxed; 

answered questions but appeared to be defensive; an undercurrent of 
resistance to the interview. 

No, very uncooperative. Parent was clearly resistant to the interview; 

refused to answer some or all questions; expressed hostility to the 
study. 

33. Did the parent appear to understand the interview questions? 

Yes , a1nx5St all or all questions were understood 



Yes, the majority of questions were understood 

Ho J parent didn't seem to understand many questions 



No. parent didn't understand most of the questions 
If No, briefly describe the reason: - - 



If particular questions caused problems, write their numbers 
here: 



34. Were there any other circumstances, or did anything ejse happen that 
should lead us to question the validity of the Interview? 

No 



Yes Briefly describe: 
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